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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


UPPER STRATA OF THE POSTAL SCANDALS. 


r is said that when Mr. Bristow began his investigation of the 

postal frauds President Roosevelt told him to “ probe them to 
the bottom.” Now that the result has been made public, some of 
the press think that it might have been well if Mr. Bristow had 
also been told to probe them to the top. “After all,” says the 
Baltimore Suz (Ind.), “are these clerks and officials of the Post- 
office Department the only grafters? Does it not go higher? How 
about Congress? How about the railroad companies, with their 
enormous influence in the halls of legislation and in all the depart- 
ments of government?” ‘The reason why Machen passed unscathed 
through two Congressional investigations, several papers allege, 
lay in the fact that so many Congressmen were mixed up in his 
corrupt deals that they did not dare expose him. The Represen- 
tatives of both parties “ ought to be profoundly mortified,” declares 
the Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.): 


“They have been voting money into their own pockets, in effect, 
by voting money for Machen and Beavers to disburse under their 
direction among their friends and for their advantage. They may 
not be capable of shame, but the country is ashamed of them; 
their names ought to be published; some of them are well known 
already. The country notices with mortification how low is the 
standard of honor in political life, and how narrow a line divides 
patronage from plunder. It is the nature of the spoils system to 
raid the public treasury.” 


The Springfield Republican (Ind.) says in the same vein: 


“It must not be forgotten that the low standards of many mem- 
bers of Congress are responsible for part of the extravagance, 
recklessness, and corruption that have been disclosed. Many of 
the inexcusable acts of Beavers in raising salaries of postal clerks 
and in approving leases at exorbitant figures were done at the re- 
quest or behest of Congressmen and political leaders of party in- 
fluence. If full justice were done, the names of every one of those 
men would be published this morning in the President's memo- 
randum along with the rogues’ gallery of indicted postal officials 
who conspicuously figure in the President’s personal commentary. 
It is idle to expect absolute purity among department officials and 
clerks if the men of power whom the people choose as their repre- 





sentatives in Congress constantly seek to corrupt the department 
by their appeals and demands for special favors that are inconsist- 
ent with the integrity of official life. It is to be feared that Con- 
gress itself, working through its individual members, has polluted 
the whole official atmosphere with the old conception of govern- 
ment asa fat thing to be preyed upon. Efficiency, progress, and 
common honesty can not easily thrive in a service that is kept 
under such influences.” 


Other journals would like to see Postmaster-General Payne’s 
resignation handed to him for signature. “To-day he stands re- 
vealed more clearly than ever as a miracle of incompetence,” and 
he “should go at once,” says the New York Avening Post (Ind.); 
and so thinks the Louisville Couszer-Journal (Dem.), which re- 
marks: 


“The President, in his ‘memorandum’ on Bristow’s report on 
the post-office rottenness, gives much of the credit for the investi- 
gation to Postmaster-General Payne. He, however, fails to make 
any memorandum of the fact that when charges of this rottenness 
began first to appear, and for months afterward, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne repeatedly pooh-poohed them as of no consequence. 
The President may write memoranda and issue statements to the 
end of his term and he will not be able to free his Postmaster- 
General of blame in this scandal, nor will he be able to justify 
himself for appointing such a Postmaster-General—an appoint- 
ment notoriously made, not in the interest of the public service, 
but of Mr. Roosevelt’s personal political fortunes.” 


Mr. Payne’s home papers, however, the Milwaukee Wisconsin 
(Rep.) and Sentinel (Rep.), regard him as the leader of the inves- 
tigation. “It was fortunate for the country that President Roose- 
velt made Henry C. Payne Postmaster-General,” says The W7s- 
consin; and The Sentinel observes : 


“Both the President and the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral bear witness that the originator of this inquiry and its moving 
and directing spirit throughout was Postmaster-General Payne. 
The absurd theory started in some quarters, either through sheer 
malice or a gross misrepresentation of Mr. Payne’s previous ca- 
reer and personality, that Mr. Payne for some inscrutable reason 
was inclined to deprecate and check an investigation so manifestly 
to the advantage and credit of his own adminstration is thus finally 
disposed OFS 75°... ess 

“The mistaken conception of Mr. Payne’s appointment to the 
Postmaster-Generalship as a purely ‘ political’ one, designed to 
strengthen the Administration by the addition to the cabinet of 
an exceptionally shrewd and experienced political adviser and tac- 
tician, was mainly responsible for the now exploded notion that 
the part played by him in the postal investigation was a somewhat 
reluctant and perfunctory one. As the wrongdoings under scrutiny 
were carried on through both Democratic and Republican Admin- 
istrations, and as the credit for the investigation itself certainly be- 
longs to the party making it, it is difficult to see why any such 
notion should have gained credence. Noone who really knew Mr. 
Payne, and appreciated his expressed aims and ambitions on ta- 
king cabinet office, entertained it fora moment. The essential fact 
that Mr. Payne’s critics have either been ignorant of or else have 
wilfully overlooked is that Mr. Roosevelt’s Postmaster-General is 
a postal expert and reformer of long practical experience.” 


Mr. Heath’s resignation as secretary of the Republican national 
committee is also suggested. “All things considered,” remarks 


the Chicago Record-Herald (1nd.), his retention “might not be 
deemed a satisfactory recommendation of the Republican party 
The leaders of the party should think this over la- 
boriously and prayerfully before they venture upon the incongruity 
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of a Roosevelt campaign with Heath for assistant manager.” The 
Providence Journa/ (Ind.) treats Mr. Heath thus: 


“ The notorious Perry Heath, who as First Assistant Postmaster- 
General was only one step removed from the cabinet, and in the 
absence of his immediate superior was entitled toa place at the 
President’s council board, is saved from criminal prosecution only 
by the statute of limitations. Not only did the system of graft 
flower luxuriantly during his administration, of which he had the 
effrontery to declare he was ‘ proud’; the trail of this corrupt 
spoilsman was constantly struck during the investigation, and evi- 
dence brought to light indicating that he, too, was profiting by the 
perfectly organized system of bribery and blackmail. There are 
indications that he received a share of stock distributed among 
post-office officials by the promoters of a device known as the 
Montague indicator, altho the District Attorney decided that the 
evidence was not sufficient to justify his indictment. In May, 
1899, he gave an order for the purchase of two hundred and fifty 
Brandt automatic cashiers at one hundred and fifty dollars each, 
tho they were selling in the open market for one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, and were proved to be practically useless. 
There is evidence that the worthlessness of another machine, of 
which one hundred were purchased at three hundred dollars each, 
was well known to Heath before they were ordered. One witness 
has declared that he transferred to Heath twenty thousand dollars 
worth of stock in consideration of receiving an order for not less 
than three hundred of another cancelling-machine, and further 
stated that on all machines sold to the Department twenty-five 
dollars was to be paid to Beavers, which Beavers asserted was to 
be divided with Heath. That the latter can not be reached is one 
of the most regrettable features of the whole scandal.” 


Railways and the Panama Canal.—/7Zzhe Railway 
World (Philadelphia) makes the interesting declaration that the 
repeated charges that the transcontinental railroads have been 
blocking the isthmian canal project “have never had any substan- 
tial basis in fact,” but have been the product of. “very fertile im- 
aginations.” It says: 

“Any one familiar with railway history and operation in this 
country knows that such a canal will be of ultimate and inesti- 
mable value to the railway systems of the country. Temporarily— 
until the railways adjust themselves to the new conditions a canal 
would bring about—there may be an injury to the traffic of the 
transcontinental lines by the construction of the Panama water- 
way; but after the adjustment of new conditions is effected advan- 
tages will result to the American railway system. This will not 
only flow out of the development of new resources, but from the 
growth in population and the general prosperity which will follow 
the completion of such an important undertaking. 

“If the transcontinental railways of the United States were to 
depend upon the long-haul business from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
—that is, upon transporting the kind of goods that will go to the 
canal when in operation—they would long ago have gone into 
bankruptcy. Asa matter of fact, it is the short-haul business of 
these transcontinental lines that pays, and it is this very business 
that the Panama Canal will develop and increase. It will do this 
because the great bulk of the products passing through the canal 
will not only be brought from interior points to the seaboard, thus 
adding to the short-haul business of the steam-roads, but the very 
same goods, toa very large extent, must be taken to interior points 
at whatever seaport they are landed on either coast, and that, too, 
by the railroads. So whichever way the goods are transported the 
railroads will get them finally for transportation to and from inland 
points. The long-haul business that the roads will lose to the 
canal will be more than made up by the increase in short-haul 
business and in the general benefits flowing out of the operation of 
a Panama canal. 

“We pointed out in our issue of November 7 how it was coming 
about that the competition of the electric lines, at first so much 
dreaded by some railway officials, is beginning to prove the salva- 
tion of the passenger business of the steam-rail lines. Similar 
effects in adding to the freight business of the transcontinental 
lines will flow out of the construction of an interoceanic waterway 
in Central America.” 
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THE WAR ON PEONAGE. 


HEN several persons were convicted of holding negroes in 
a state of peonage in Alabama last June, several of the 
Southern newspapers loudly denounced the lawless system and as- 
sumed that such cases were rare and restricted only to sections of 
that State. It was thought at the time that the Alabama convic- 
tions would wipe out the practise altogether; but those cases are 
now followed by a number of indictments for peonage in Georgia 
and Louisiana. Many prominent persons living in southern 
Georgia have been indictel by the federal grand jury, which has 
been in session at Savannah. Among those indicted are a former 
member of the legislature and an ex-sheriff. Most of the defend- 
ants, as in the Alabama cases, pleaded guilty, and three have been 
fined $1,000 each. On November 22 the federal grand jury of the 
northern district of Louisiana, which has been investigating 
charges of peonage and land frauds, returned seven indictments 
for peonage, reputed to include some of the leading planters in the 
northern part of the State. There is in Louisiana a law which 
prescribes penalties for violations of labor contracts. The act 
was intended to cover cases where the laborer fraudulently obtains 
advances in money or supplies from the farmer and refuses to 
work for him; but under this law, it is charged, many persons are 
kept in servitude to work out real or pretended debts. The grand 
jury reports that there have been violations of this statute, but 
adds that it was unable to find many indictments because of the 
difficulty in securing sufficient evidence. 

“Undoubtedly the villainous system of leasing convicts is re- 
sponsible for the spread of the peonage idea,” says the New York 
Evening Post,“ but the fact that the negroes were politically de- 
fenseless has made them an easy prey to their unscrupulous white 
neighbors. The one encouraging feature of the whole scandal is 
that the miscreants are being punished by white judges and juries.” 
The whole peonage movement, declares the Milwaukee Sen/fine/, 
“simply means that there are sections of the South where the ne- 
groes would be practically reenslaved if such sections were left to 
their own devices in working out the race problem.” And the 
Chicago 777bune remarks: 

“The indictments show that the peonage system in the cotton 
States has not come toanend. The penalties inflicted in Alabama 
and Georgia on some of the men who have been carrying it on 
have not deterred others. Nothing will deter them probably ex- 
cept constant vigilance and persistent prosecution. The true bills 
returned by federal grand juries in Louisiana and Georgia are 
evidence that the war against peonage has not slackened. If it 
continues to be kept up vigorously, the number of black men and 
women kept in a state of semi-servitude certainly will be greatly 
reduced. The enslavement of blacks will cease entirely if state 
and local authorities will cooperate heartily with the federal au- 
thorities, but in only a few instances have there been signs of a 
willingness to cooperate.” 


The planters of Louisiana, the despatches say, are bitter over 
the investigation being carried on among them. The following 
notice has been sent to a deputy marshal who has been getting 
witnesses in the peonage Cases : 


“Sir: The part taken by you recently in this community makes 
it necessary for you to find a home in some other State besides 
Louisiana. The white people do not propose being annoyed by 
your kind of cattle. Take warning.” 


The New York 7rzbune says in regard to this note: 


“We hope that there is no mistake about the disposition of the 
South to protect the negroes. They are practically disfranchised, 
so that there is no pretext now for not protecting them in the en- 
joyment of their full civil rights. Therefore we hope to see the 
South visit its condemnation on all those who attempt to interfere 
with the suppression of peonage....... 

“ Now we perfectly understand that a whole community is not 
justly to be blamed for the lucubrations of a few individuals, or 
for the desperate attempts of a lot of lawbreakers to save them- 
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selves. But we hope that our Southern contemporaries who in- 
dignantly asked to be let alone to put down peonage will see that 
this officer is protected and aided in doing his duty. We should 
hate to believe, and do not believe, that race prejudice will give 


the practitioners of peonage any support in Louisiana or any other 
State.” 


GENERAL WOOD AND MAJOR RUNCIE. 


cy all the objections urged against the promotion of Brig.-Gen. 

Leonard Wood to be a major-general, the press treat most 
seriously the charge that he inspired Major Runcie’s article in 7he 
North American Review, which attacked General Brooke’s work 
as military governor of Cuba and extolled the record of Wood as 
governor of Santiago. General Wood became Governor of Cuba 
December 13, 1899, and the now famous magazine article appeared 
the following February. The Senate committee that is hearing 
the testimony on the Wood case is sitting behind closed doors, 
but the testimony appears in the papers from day to day. Major 
Runcie’s testimony is summarized as follows by the New York 
Tribune's Washington correspondent : 


“ Major Runcie explained that he had acted as the confidential 
adviser of General Wood for nearly two years, and that they lived 
together at Santiago. It was while they were living in the same 
house that Mr. Baker went to Santiago in search of material fora 
magazine article. A meeting was aranged between the three men, 
and a dinner followed, Major Runcie testified, at which the plan 
to have published an article which would exploit the success of 
General Wood in dealing with affairs at Santiago and draw a com- 
parison with the situation unfavorable to the administration of 
General Brooke was formed. Major Runcie declared that Gen- 
eral Wood asked him to write the article and that he did so. The 
article was given to Baker and published in February, 1900, over 
the name of Major Runcie. He asserted that General Wood knew 
what the article contained, and that they had correspondence 
about it as the result of the sensation caused by its publication.” 


He said 
that he had had no consultation with General Wood in regard to 
the article, and that, so far as he knew, Wood had no knowledge 
of it before it was published. 
in a Washington despatch : 


A few days after this testimony Mr. Baker was called. 


His testimony is summarized thus 


“Mr. Baker confirmed some portions of the testimony of Major 
Runcie and contradicted or qualified other portions of it. He de- 
nied that there had been any consultation between himself and 

















NEW SYSTEM OF WEIGHING. 
—DeMar in the Philadelphia Record. 
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General Wood relative to the publication of Major Runcie’s article 
reflecting on the administration of General Brooke. He said, how- 
ever, that he had talked with General Wood regarding an article 
which was afterward published over his own signature. When 
asked whether he _ had 
talked with the President 
about the Wood case, he 
replied in the negative, 
and made practically the 
same reply to a question 
as to whether he had con- 
ferred with War Depart- 
ment officials. 

“Concerning the article 
which was published over 
the signature of ‘Major 
Runcie, Mr. Baker said 
it had been given to him 
by Runcie, but, so far aS 
he knew, General Wood 
had no knowledge of it 
before it was published. 
He said he had dined 
with General Wood and 
Major _ Runcie _ several 
times at Santiago, but 
the publication of an ar- 
ticle attacking General 
Brooke had been 
discussed. 

“Mr. Baker ques- 
tioned closely by Senator 
Scott, a member of the 
committee, and by Sen- 
ators Hanna and Teller, 
who were present. They 
quoted Major Runcie’s 
letter to Baker suggest- 
ing that the time was op- 
portune for the publica- 
tion of the Runcie article in General Wood’s interest, and asked 
him if the letter did not show that there had been conferences on 
the subject and a perfect understanding. Mr. Baker admitted that 
appearances would lead to that inference, but insisted there had not 
been any understanding. Mr. Baker admitted that he, Wood, and 
Runcie had discussed General Brooke’s administration of Cuban 
affairs, but said the discussion had been impersonal, and that 
Brooke’s name had not been mentioned. He also said that Gen- 
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GEN, LEONARD WOOD. 


Said by Harfer’s Weekly to be his latest 
photograph. 

















RUNNING THE GANTLET, 
—Satterfield in the Nashville News. 


WOOD CUTS. 
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“CURFEW SHALL NOT RING TO-NIGHT.” 
—Opper in the New York American. 


CARTOON GLIMPSES OF THE G. O. P. 


eral Wood had introduced him to Runcie when he first went to 
Cuba.” 

The New York 77ibune says of the Runcie testimony : 

“General Wood may be greatly wronged by this testimony. If 
so, he should be vindicated and those who accuse him falsely 
should be punished. But he can not be vindicated on such a 
charge, definitely made, merely by pushing it aside as of no conse- 
quence. If what Major Runcie is reported to have said is true, 
General Wood is unfit to wear shoulder-straps. If it is false, 
Major Runcie ought to be court-martialed. There is no middle 
ground. There isno escape by pleading that the Brooke attack 
was a small affair and is outlawed. Truth is nota small affair. 
Military honor is not outlawed.” 

The Buffalo xpress, which is friendly to Wood, says: 

“Of course, if it should be shown that Wood directly inspired 
the article written by Major Runcie for 7he North American Re- 
view, that might require some attention—perhaps a reprimand. 
The statements in the article appear to have been true and Brooke 
probably deserved the criticism. Still, it is hardly right to pass 
over entirely such an-offense as the public criticism of a superior 
officer by a subordinate, tho that has been done frequently. For 
example, Major John R. Bigelow published a book on the Santiago 
campaign in which he criticized General Shafter very severely. 
The larger-minded Shafter did not even make a complaint, and, 
instead of being called to account, Major Bigelow was offered a 
higher command in the Philippines, which he declined. But it 
still appears very doubtful if Wood had anything to do with that 
Runcie article beyond a general knowledge that something was to 
be written about the administration of Cuba. It was Runcie who 
signed the article, and, supposably, it was Runcie who got the pay 
for it. Runcie isa West Point man, and had been in the service 
for twenty-five years when that article was published. He knew 
all the rules and traditions about criticizing a superior officer in 
print. He knew them a great deal better than Wood did. He 
knew what the probable consequence would be of publishing such 
an article. Having deliberately taken upon himself the responsi- 
bility for the publication in the first place, he has not done a very 
manly act in trying to shift it when the effect on his personal for- 
tunes began to look disagreeable.” 


It seems to be expected by the Washington correspondents that 
the Wood nomination will be confirmed. Such a result “is re- 
garded as assured by trustworthy authorities in the Senate,” says 
the correspondent of the New York 77zbune, and the correspond- 
ent of the New York /vening Post says corroboratively : 


“One of the leaders in the senatorial opposition to General 





ELIZA CROSSING THE ICE, 
—Scott in the Philadelphia Ledger. 


Wood's confirmation expresses the belief to your correspondent 
that the fight against Wood will prove fruitless. He thinks that 
the President knew his ground before the nomination was made, 
and had assured himself of a safe outcome. Many Republican 
Senators, according to this anti-Wood leader, freely confess that 
they do not want to vote for confirmation, but from various mo- 
tives, chiefly a desire for harmony, feel committed to do so. 

“ How vigorous a fight Senator Hanna will make on the floor re- 
mains a subject of interesting conjecture. It was originally sup- 
posed that he would content himself with a forceful statement of 
his position in behalf of his friend Rathbone, leaving the Senate 
to take its course. But Senator Hanna seldom fights that way, 
and indications multiply that he will not in this case. 

“Undue emphasis is attached in current reports to the effect of 
a determined fight of this kind upon the relations of Senator 
Hanna and the President. Such a contest could not be compared 
with that which Senator Hill made against President Cleveland’s 
appointments to the Supreme Court, resulting in the defeat of 
Hornblower and Wheeler H. Peckham. General Wood, it is 
argued here, received his great promotion from President Mc- 
Kinley, and his Cuban policy was a McKinley policy. Therefore 
Senator Hanna could not logically make the present contest a trial 
of strength between the McKinley wing of the party, which he 


generally represents, and the President, even if he attempted to- 
do so.” 


THE BASSETT RESIGNATION DECLINED. 


fhe decision of the trustees of Durham College, in North 

Carolina, by a vote of 18 to 7, not to accept the resignation of 
Prof. John Spencer Bassett (considered in these columns last week) 
is received with commendation in the North, and with varied feel- 
ings in the South. The trustees, by this action, “have done more 
for true education in the South than would an endowment of mil- 
lions,” believes the Philadelphia Press, while the New York 
Evening Post declares that the importance of their action “can 
not be overestimated,” and “its effects will be felt for years to 
come.” Professor Bassett, it will be recalled, said in a magazine 
article that Booker T. Washington is “ the greatest man, save Lee, 
born in the South ina hundred years,” predicted that the negroes 
“will win equality at some time,” and pleaded for “ the adoption. 
of these children of Africa into our American life.” He explained, 
later, that he did not mean social equality, and does not favor- 
racial amalgamation, but the storm of criticism that his article 
had provoked drove him to tender his resignation. A number of 
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Southern papers argued, however, that to accept his resignation 
would be an act of intolerance and a blow at freedom of speech, 
students and professors in the college urged the trustees to retain 
him, and the trustees, after a session lasting nearly all night, de- 
clined the resignation. When the result was known, the students 
held a big jollification meeting on the campus, and hanged in effigy 
the editor of the Raleigh Mews and Observer, which had led the 
fight against Bassett. Whereupon the North Carolina Editorial 
Association, which was in Washington on an excursion, adopted 
resolutions condemning the students’ act “as an attempt to abridge 
the freedom of the press.” 

“The trustees acted properly in refusing to accept Professor 
Bassett’s resignation,” thinks the Jacksonville 77es-Union ; and 
the Charlotte (S. C.) Odserver is “heartily glad” of the result. 
The Richmond 7imes-Dispatch, however, is “shocked” at the 
view Profesor Bassett takes of the negro question, and holds that 
“he is not a fit and proper person to be teaching the youths of the 
South.” And the Columbia S¢a/e says: “To be as mild as pos- 
sible in our judgment of him, he is grossly incompetent, and the 
institution which retains him is bound to suffer from his incom- 
petency.” 

The Raleigh Mews and Observer, which led the anti-Bassett 
movement, says: 


“Freedom of speech is important and must be preserved, but 
there is one thing dearer to the Southern people, to wit: the pres- 
ervation of its civilization, and the purity of the white blood, the 
supremacy of Anglo-Saxon ideals and white government. Dr. 
Bassett’s teachings undermine the very mud-sills of our civiliza- 
tion, the safety and purity of our homes, and dishonor the noble 
names linked with Southern history. His article shows that he is 
not only in sentiment alien to the policies essential to the preserva- 
tion of Southern civilization, but that he is hostile to the spirit 
that dominates the South to-day and must always dominate it if 
the white race is to preserve its purity and its power. 

“If aman set fire to your house, are you to excuse him under 
the plea that he always was careless of fire? If a man in an insti- 
tution of learning in North Carolina, where conditions demand the 
continuation of the present policy as to the races that has become 
the fixed policy of the South, deliberately writes an article that 
would undermine the pillars of Southern civilization, can it be 
safely condoned? 

“ Dr. Bassett’s offense is as serious as if he had written an arti- 
cle attacking the most vital doctrine of the Methodist Church. He 
does worse than that: he writes words that tend to dishonor a wise 














““aLas! POOR TOM, WE KNEW HIM WELL!” 
—Bush in the New York Wordd. 
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and necessary policy in the South. Once let the ideas in the 
Bassett article become widespread, and then the civilization of the 


South is destroyed. He has committed the only unpardonable 
sin.” 


*“BOODLING” IN GRAND RAPIDS. 


‘ aT most flagrant case of municipal grafting thus far re- 

ported,” as the Minneapolis 7%mes expresses it, was 
exposed last week in Grand Rapids, Mich., by the confession of 
ex-City Attorney Lant K. Salsbury. “Here, there, and every- 
where,” continues 7he 7imes, “there have been disclosures of 
municipal corruption, but in no instance has there been exposed 
such a mass of rottenness as the evidence in the Grand Rapids 
case lays bare.” Salsbury’s statement came out during the exam- 
ination of State Senator David E. Burns, charged with accepting 
a bribe in connection with the Garman-Cameron scheme for sup- 
plying the city with water from Lake Michigan. The statement 
implicates office-holders, former office-holders, professional men, 
bankers, business men, and last, but most startling, three daily 
newspapers. Salsbury has already been convicted of the crime of 
which he tells, and has just finished a two-years’ term in the De- 
troit House of Correction for breaking the federal banking law in 
connection with the scheme. His critics think that his record in- 
validates his testimony. The corruption that he tells of took place 
two years ago. He testifies that there were six separate water- 
conspiracy deals on at one time, each effort being promoted by 
“boodle.” Each of the six water companies wanted exclusive 
water rights, therefore the six were fighting each other. Accord- 
ing to his statement, he assured each company that he would look 
after its interests in the Common Council, while in reality he was 
not taking sides with any one of them. In this way he received 
large bribes from several of the companies for using, as they sup- 
posed, his influence against the other five. Salsbury alleged that 
he bought for $13,750 the influence of the Grand Rapids Democrat 
in favor of his conspiracy, and that he gave $10,000 to Eugene D. 
Conger, proprietor of Zhe Herald, and $5,000 to G. S. Burch, 
manager of 7he Evening Press. for the same purpose. Ex-Mayor 
George R. Perry is said to have received $13,725. The other per- 
sons implicated by Salsbury and the amounts he alleges them to 


have received are as follows: 


“R, A. Cameron, New York, $500; State Senator David FE. 
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Burns, $200; Alderman McCool, $500; Alderman Ellen, $350; 
Alderman De Pagter, $350; Alderman Muir, $500; Alderman 
Kinney, $350; Alderman Donovan, $500; Alderman Phillips, 
$1,000; Alderman Johnson, $350 or $400; Alderman Stonehouse, 
$350; Alderman Lozier, $500; Alderman Shriver, $350; Alderman 
Mol, $350; Alderman Ghysels, $350; Alderman Hodges, $500; 
Alderman Slocum, $500; Cory P. Bissell, $500; Russell Thomson, 
reporter on /vening Press, $500; Isaac Lamoreaux, former City 
Clerk, $1,500; State Representative Van Zoeren, $350; State Rep- 
resentative Van Derook, $60; Thomas F. McGarry, a prominent 
attorney, now in Florida, $7,500; Dudley E. Waters, former presi- 
dent of the Board of Public Works; Dr. Wilke De Vries, former 
City Physician; George Ellis, a local broker; Samuel M. Lemon, 
Collector of Internal Revenue, and William H. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Fourth National Bank.” 


Eight men have pleaded guilty, and Burch, Conger, and others 
of the accused have issued indignant and pointed denials. The 
Grand Rapids Evening Press supports Mr. Burch, and shows that 
for years it has vigorously and consistently opposed Salsbury and 
the proposed water-supply deals. Excerpts from editorials are 
given to prove its statements. 7he Press then asks: “ Was this 
the course of one who had some of Salsbury’s bribe money in his 
pocket and would himself be involved in Salsbury’s downfall?” 

Some doubt is expressed as to the truth of Salsbury’s confes- 
sion. He avers that hard luck forced him into the conspiracy, as 
he had lost a great deal of money in speculation, and had a $15,000 
shortage in his bank account. “ More than one rascal of Sals- 
bury’s stripe,” says the Cleveland Plan Dealer, “ tinding himself 
in a pit of his own digging, has accused innocent people for the 
sake of involving his enemies in his own ruin.” But the Detroit 


Free Press believes that Salsbury has spoken the truth: 


“If Salsbury lied, how does it happen that half a dozen of the 
men whom he implicated have confessed their share in the crime? 
Certainly he could not have lied about them, or they would not 
have admitted their guilt and begged for mercy. Is it fair to pre- 
sume that he told the truth only about the men that have confessed 
and lied about the men that strenuously deny all knowledge of 
wrongdoing? This is possible, but the weight of evidence is 
heavily against this theory. The ‘ personal-malice’ explanation 
leaves a great deal to be desired. A man who knows what prison 
life means, and who is again standing in the shadow of the peni- 
tentiary, is not likely to jeopard his chance of escape by allowing 
personal malice to dominate his conduct.” 


The charge against the newspapers of Grand Rapids is a shock 
to many of the papers. “The offense that is charged against 
them,” says the Detroit /7ee Press, “is even more heinous than 
that charged against the city officials, for the American newspaper 
pretends to be a stone wall between the public and the rascality of 


its servants.” And the Detroit /ourna/ declares: 


“If the whole body of Grand Rapids clergy had been named by 
Salsbury, the shock could hardly be greater than we received when 
we read his charge that he bound every newspaper in the city hand 
and foot. . . . This is the most shameful and distressing of Sals- 
bury’s charges. Public officials by the score have fallen in the 
sight of all men at the blasting touch of the briber. But nowhere 
in this country before has the press been charged with being ina 
scheme of spoliation with thieves and purchasable and purchased 
officials. St. Louis was given over to the grafter. But the press 
of the city fought on, and eventually succeeded in opening the in- 
vestigation. In Chicago the press has aided the cause of pure gov- 
ernment consistently and effectively. The same is true even in 
Philadelphia, so apparently otherwise lost to a sense of shame for 
the rottenness of its government. It remained for Grand Rapids 
alone to present this astounding, sickening, and saddening spec- 
tacle of a city’s entire list of newspapers lying under the charge of 
selling out their allegiance to the public.” 


The Chicago 7ribune has this to say of the whole exposure: 


“ The striking feature of the exposé is that it concerns a compara- 
tively small town. It had been generally supposed that virtue had 
been driven from the big cities and had taken refuge in the smaller 
ones, whence the boodler could not drive her out. But here is a 
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typical middle western city of moderate size, progressive, busy, 
and prosperous, in which political corruption, if Salsbury is to be 
believed, is as widespread and thorough as it ever was in Chicago 
during its palmiest days of evil. City officials, the mayor included, 
and many leading citizens not in office, have been boldly dishonest. 

“The conclusion to be drawn is that wherever there is a fran- 
chise to give away there may be boodling, whether the town be a 
large ora small one. The only communities which are certainly 
honest are those whose municipal officers have no privileges to 
grant which tempt the boodler.” 


DOWIE BANKRUPT. 


D' )WIE may not be Elijah, but he seems to have “gone up,” 

remarks an unfeeling paragrapher, apropos of the Chicago 
prophet’s financial embarrassment; while another observes that 
Zion City is now proved to be a genuine “land of promise.” 























TOTTERING. 
—May bell in the Brooklyn £ag/e. 
Dowie’s creditors, says a third writer, will see to it that he is the 


” 


“restorer.” Such comments as these show how little sympathy is 
felt by the press at large for the bankrupt prophet. Dowie is re- 
ported to have assets of $10,000,000, while the claims against him 
are reckoned at from $400,000 to $3,000,000. Some of his cred- 
itors think he is fully able to meet his obligations, and they will 
join in an effort to have the receivers in bankruptcy ousted on the 
ground that Dowie is solvent, and that his creditors will get less if 
litigation is prolonged. It seems to be pretty generally believed 
that Dowie’s spectacular New York crusade was undertaken with 
the idea of filling the Zion treasury, and -that its failure, with an 
expense bill of more than a quarter of a million, precipitated the 
trouble. Says the New York Press: 

“It takes real genius to run the gantlet of New York city. Such 
had the promoters of the Franklin Syndicate and the shipbuilding 
trust. Dowie had neither genius nor tact. ... The moral of 
Dowie’s undoing is plain for all to read. Unless they can invent 
a really artistic bunco they should shun New York.” 


The Philadelphia /zguzrer remarks corroboratively : 


“New York is a cormorant that takes everything and gives up 
nothing. It is thankful for the quarter of a million which Dowie 
spent there, but it is giving up neither spiritual nor financial re- 
cruits. The people of Chicago may be easy, but New Yorkers 
are hard-shells. The gold-brick game is worked from New York 
on unsuspecting visitors, and not on the inhabitants.” 


A good deal of sympathy is expressed, however, tor the thou- 
sands of Dowie followers who find themselves facing want at the 
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beginning of winter. 





A press despatch says 
that “hundreds: of followers, through his ur- 
gent appeal during the past few days, have 
brought and laid at Dowie’s feet every cent 
they have in the world, and, excepting the 
coupon books on Zion’s stores, which they 
received for the deposits, most of the ordinary 
residents are poverty-stricken.” A Chicago 
despatch to the New York 777bune says: 


“Investigation to-day showed that the fuel 
supply of many families in Zion City was re- 
duced to almost nothing. The extent to 
which the people of Zion City have beggared 
themselves is shown by a trip through the 
town. It would be a bleak, desolate place 
in winter even if the houses were tightly built 
and warmly heated, because the settlement 
rambles over an unprotected prairie that 
slopes to the marshy shore of Lake Michigan, 
and is open to the full sweep of the winds 
that come from the north and east over the 








magnitude would have been treated with such 
severity. Would any manufacturing or mer- 
cantile house in Chicago, with visible assets 
of $10,000,000, with debts actually due or soon 
due of $200,000, with suits of creditors against 
it of only $70,000, be thrown into receivers’ 
hands and declared bankrupt to protect 
claims of only $1,169? 

“The question that irresistibly suggests 
itself to every business man is whether Dowie 
and his associates have been treated with the 
commonest of common commercial decency 
—whether the whole proceeding is not an out- 
rage upon plain, every-day fairness and jus- 
tice.” 


MR. ROCKEFELLER AND MR. 
MORGAN. 


EWSPAPER comment upon our multi- 
My} millionaires is always with us in greater 














or less degree. Just now Mr. John D. Rocke- 





water. Many of the poorer people, the men 
and women who work in the factories, live in 
houses flimsy in construction and unfit to live 
in through a Chicago winter. The walls of 
some are merely strips of tarred paper nailed 
on wooden frames. Other houses are really tents of canvas, while 
still others are combinations of tents and sheds. 
little less than dugouts. 

“A shovelful of coal or a dozen or two sticks of wood comprises 
the entire fuel supply of most of these people. Others possess 
neither coal nor wood. In several instances they have gone back 
to stumps and roots and piles of dried grass and straw as the sole 
protection against freezing. 

“ And it is from these people that Dowie asks $1,000,000.” 


Cleveland, 
Magazine. 


Not a tew are 


The Chicago /nutereOcean believes that Dowie is being treated 


unjustly. It says: 


“John Alexander Dowie and his foliowers have built up at Zion 
City a $10,000,000 property. There are 6,500 acres of land, 
bought at an average of $200 an acre. There are factories on 
whose buildings and machinery over $500,000 has been spent. 
Hundreds of homes have been erected. Fully $3,000,000 has been 
put into improvements. About 6,000 people live and work there. 

“Whether the particular industries on which the town was to 
exist were judicious!y selected may be a question. That Dowie’s 
general idea in building a town there was commercially attractive 
is proved by the fact that before a sod was turned responsible real- 
estate men offered to take his land purchases off his hands at an 
advance of $500,000 and then of $1,000,000. From this it is plain 
that Dowie’s was no wild-cat scheme. 

“ The total liabilities of Zion City are said to be about $3,000,000, 
or less than one-third the estimated value of the visible assets. 
The great bulk of these liabilities is capital stock, the investments 
of Dowie’s followers in the enterprise. The actual debts now due 
or soon due to outsiders—to those not in some way partners in the 
enterprise—appear to be little over $200,000, or about one-fiftieth 
the visible assets. 

“Various creditors had entered suits against Zion for about 
$70,000. Such suits are certainly no proof of actual insolvency. 
There is probably not a large manufacturing or mercantile concern 
in the United States which has not always pending litigations in- 
volving a much larger proportion of its visible assets. And it is 
safe to say that there is not a business house in existence against 
which larger proportionate suits might not be brought if its cred- 
itors chose to press their claims in court. 

“Yet, in the face of these facts, showing only the ordinary con- 
ditions of the business world, late Tuesday afternoon, without 
notice to the defendants, a federal judge was persuaded, on the 
petition of creditors claiming only $1,169, to throw this $10,000,000 
property into the hands of receivers, on the pretense that if this 
were not done this $10,000,000 estate might be dissipated and these 
creditors might not get their $1,169! 

“ Aside from the peculiar religious views of Dowie and his asso- 
ciates and with regard only to their commercial organization, it 
seems fair to ask whether any other business enterprise of equal 


JOHN D, ROCKEFELLER. 


Sketched from life by George Varian in 


Octoter, 1903, 


feller and his relations with Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, in financial matters, are the sub- 
eer ject of earnest speculation; and the report 
from Washington (followed by a denial) that 
the Standard Oil Company has refused to answer the questions 
propounded to trusts by the new Department of Commerce 
and Labor has further stimulated the newspaper comment con- 
Mr. Rockefeller and his supposed aversion to pub- 
“He Moltke rather than 
the Napoleon of finance,” says the Boston Hera/d, in remark- 
Mr. Mor- 


gan, adds the same journal, delights in playing the great man; 


cerning 


licity. may be said to be the von 


ing upon this trait of Mr. Rockefeller’s character. 


it is with him “a pleasure to be pointed out and named when 


on the street in either Paris, London, or Washington”; but 
“Mr. Rockefeller has, apparently, no personal ambitions of this 
character, he is quite content that his personality should not be 


known.” Altho the denial of the report from Washington is offi- 

















AN ECLIPSE IN THE FINANCIAL HEAVENS, 


—Bart in the Minneapolis Journa/. 


cially made by the Standard Oil Company, the newspapers still 
seem to attach some credit to the report and to make it the occa- 
sion of characteristic remarks. “The Standard Oil Company has 
made its money in the dark, and proposes to continue to do so,” 
comments the Boston 7ranscrift,; and the Hartford Post re- 
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marks: “Mr. Rockefeller has always worked under cover. His 
methods are dark-lantern methods. It was, therefore, to be ex- 
pected that he would refuse to come out into the light. . . . The 
question whether Mr. Rockefeller is stronger than the Government 
might as well be fought out now as any time.” 

Rumors are rife that the stock-market depression that has been 
in progress most of the year has been, in reality, due to a great 
fight between the Morgan interests and the Rockefeller interests, 
and has ended in victory for the latter, leaving Mr. Rockefeller in 
control of the steel trust and the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
nly newspaper we have seen, however, that goes so far as to an- 
nounce all this as a fact is the New York American, which declares 
n startling headlines on its first page that “ Morgan is swept out 
of steel” by Rockefeller, who “forces him to drop $12,000,000 in 
bond-profits,” and “ dashes his conversion scheme to the ground.” 
The “action of the Oil King.” we are told further, is “ regarded as 
the death-knell of the Morgan power.” 7he American's financial 


writer goes on to Say: 


“John D. Rockefeller’s heavy hand fell upon the throat of J. 
Pierpont Morgan yesterday and shook loose from the clutches of 
the master manipulator of steel stocks more than $12,000,000 of 
bond-conversion profits. The contract with J. P. Morgan & Co. 
to convert $250,000,000 preferred stock into bonds was cancelled. 

“ This action was taken quietly, but the effect was volcanic. It 
narks the passing of Morgan. He is eliminated as a ruling power 
n the steel company, and his dominance in Wall Street is over. 

“He must hereafter report to Rockefeller. . Without warn- 
ng or advertisement the Oil King became also the Steel King of 
this country.” 

The accompanying picture of Mr. Rockefeller, which was 
sketched from life for A/cClure’s Alagazine, is the first authentic 
picture of him that has appeared for years; and as he has steadily 
refused to give out his photograph for publication, it is not thought 
that the present picture was drawn with his permission, especially 
as it was intended for a magazine which has been running a series 
of not very flattering articles about his oil deals, and which has 
just begun a second series of a similar kind by the same writer, 
Miss Ida Tarbell, in the December number. The New York Suv, 
which is reputed to be a Morgan paper, reprints some of these 
magazine attacks upon Mr. Rockefeller upon its editorial page. 
The World’s Work, too, in its December number, publishes a 
rather alarmist article by Sereno S. Pratt, which seems to show 
that the Rockefeller group of capitalists and the Morgan group are 
getting such a grip upon the transportation lines and banking in- 
stitutions of the United States that the entire business interests of 
the country are more or less under their control. 

The New York Financier declines to share the fright felt by 
some people at the size and power of the Rockefeller fortune. It 
remarks : 

“A great many people, for instance, are worrying about Mr. 
Rockefeller’s money. Eliminating the very considerable propor- 
tion among these, whose chief anxiety is how to get some of it 
without effort, there remains an element which is honestly dis- 
tressed over the problem whether that gentleman should be al- 
lowed to accumulate more wealth, or conceding his right to make 
as much money as he can, whether this piling up of surplus will 
not in the end reduce Mr. Rockefeller’s fellow men and citizens to 
a condition of nominal vassalage and dependence upon him for 
means of sustenance. 

“To this class reasonable assurance may be given that the 
Rockefeller millions will never enslave them, providing always that 
American capacity and love of labor do not degenerate. How 
much money John Rockefeller is worth no one—perhaps not even 
himself—can state. A wild-eyed statistician rushed into print the 
other day with an estimate that the Rockefeller fortune ten years 
from now, provided the head of the house lived till then, would be 
at least two thousand million dollars. This is an amount that stag- 
gers comprehension. Of course there is nothing tangible on which 
to base.an estimate of this character. . ae 

“ Now, if John D. Rockefeller is worth at the present time half 
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a billion dollars—and the chances are that he is not worth that 
sum—he holds a little less than one-one hundred and eighty-ninth 
of the wealth of this country, as officially calculated. If his for- 
tune increases at the rate of one hundred per cent. in the next dec- 
ade, which is twice the average increase of the country, he will 
have a billion dollars in 1910, and will hold, therefore, something 
like one-one hundred and forty-fifth of the aggregate wealth of the 
nation. Assuming that the Rockefeller fortune will have increased 
* to the confusion of statistics and the despair of all readers of the 
Arabian nights,’ as one wit puts it, it still will have to grow ama- 
zingly to be regarded as a menace. 

“It is not to be forgotten that the largest single fortunes disin- 
tegrate. There is no law of entail in this country, and it is quite 
unlikely that the financial genius that makes possible an enormous 
accumulation of money by one man will be transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation in a direct, or collateral, line. There will be 
huge fortunes in the future, no doubt, but the chances that one will 
be created of such size as to endanger the welfare of all the people 
are remote. ...... 

“There isn’t a single conspicuous private fortune in the world 
over one hundred years old, and the few that have even a respect- 
able ancestry are nothing compared with modern aggregations of 
wealth. If the American people are seriously alarmed over the 
piling up of huge accumulations of money, they will easily find a 
remedy to set affairs straight; and if the real truth were told, it is 
not unlikely that some of the gentlemen sitting up nights to devise 
ways to put their surplus to profitable use would be rather relieved 
at the outcome. Their designs are not sinister, and center around 
cures for dyspepsia, in many cases, rather than on the question 
of industrial enslavement of their fellow citizens, present and pro- 
spective. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


IT appears that the kaiser is remaining in retirement because he is so 
well.— Zhe Chicago News. 


IF Panama gets the $10,000,000 she ought to do something nice for us in 
the hat line next summer.— 7he Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


IN these days of hygienic foods, who could object to Uncle Sam indul- 
ging in a predigested republic ?—7he Washington 7imes. 


ANOTHER Vanderbilt girl has been born, and thusa rosy outlook is pro- 
vided for some future duke.—7he Chicago Record-Herald. 


IF Colombia wants to settle the matter peacefully and happily, why not 
secede from itself and be annexed to Panama ?—7%e Chicago News. 


IF Bryan does not pick up an *‘O” in Dublin, for the occasion, he is a 
worse politician than we take him for.—7he New York Mail and Express. 


One reason why our manufacturers do not sell\more goods in South 
American republics is that they need the money,— 7he Philadelphia Ledger. 


WHEN the Panama canal shall have been completed, South America will 
be an island, and. this. nation’s specialty is annexing islands.—7%e Chicago 
News. 


To any charge that the extra session has been profitless, members of the 
Congresscan answer by exhibiting their mileage vouchers.—7he Washing- 
ton Post. 


SNOW has begun to fly, and it may have a monopoly of that business for 
the next six months so far as Professor Langley is concerned.— 7he Aansus 
City Journal. 


AS an act of particular regard, how would it do for the American nation 
to make the silent Kaiser a present of Senator Morgan’s voice ?—7he New 
York Mail and Express. 


COLON and Panama are quarreling already over the location of the new 
capital of Panama. The fight may result in allowing the Panama capital to 
remain in Washington.— 7he Washington Post, 


MR, ROCKEFELLER will give $10,000,000 to aid the search for microbes. 
Peary should contrive some way to convince Mr. Rockefeller that the 
north pole is a microbe.— 7/e Kansas City Star. 


YOUNG man, do not be afraid to burn the midnight oil. If you do you 
will pile up a great fortune, John D. Rockefeller will receive his fourth 
quarterly dividend of $4,800,000 December 15. Never mind whose fortune. 
—The St, Louis Globe- Democrat. 


NOBLE Colombian says his country does not want war, but does want 
Panama. That’s sensible talk. Willing to meet them half-way, and will 
give Colombia all that part of Panama we dig out of the canal channel. — 
The New York Evening Telegram. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE LITERARY “CRISIS” IN FRANCE. 
OCTAVE 

¢ distinction, makes the rather startling statement that litera- 

ture in France is “ 


JZANNE, a French essayist and art-writer of 


passing through an acute crisis.” He explains 
this statement by adding: “ Literature has been too flourishing, too 
rich, too luxuriant, and too generally cultivated by an average of 
flattering talents, instead of by a select aristocracy of the pen... . 
Moreover, the indifference of the great public in matters literary 
seems destined to become infinitely greater and more opaquely 
dense. We may believe, then, that French literature is evolving 
toward an apparent death, the precursor, it may be, of a revival.” 
The train of reasoning by which M. Uzanne reaches this conclu- 
sion is presented in an article in 7he Fortnightly Review (Octo- 
ber). We quote as follows: 


“Flaubert, Barbey, d’Aurevilly, Dumas f#/s, Renan, Alphonse 
Daudet, Edmond de Goncourt, Zola, are no more. They all had 
their altars and their worshipers, and some remained masters of 
a conscientious austerity, willing professors of poverty, which was 
to shield lofty thought, and prevent the lowering of the ideal to 
the level of the public understanding. But now all the instincts of 
the younger men are let loose. The appetite for notoriety has 
grown so keen that people no longer trouble about the dignity of 
the methods employed to make their names known. Your modern 
writer has become arriviste—that is to say, plotting, pushing, 
having a foothold in every section of society, able to make his way, 
to show himself toadvantage. He courts old ladies, who sometimes 
possess a little academic influence. He runs after the big news- 
paper men, gets himself puffed at the start, and is content afterward 
to pass off, as his own, works which he has not written himself, but 
ordered of some poor devil more or less pov- 
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probable that, if Guy de Maupassant, Flaubert, Paul Aéne, 
Cladel, Taine, Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, Feuillet, Feydeau, and 
Balzac had to start writing to-day, they would all run a chance of 
remaining unknown, of perishing in the suffocating promiscuity of 
the lower literary brotherhoods. 

“ Never was there such a plethora of production, nor so startling 
an anemia of criticism. Is there a literary decadence? That can 
not be said, for it would be possible to pick out works of first-rate 
eminence and rare originality from among this mass of printed 
productions. No one thinks of doing so: the times, the active 
conditions of life, preoccupations of all kinds, prevent these at- 
tempts at salvage. On the other hand, the public is daily lapsing 
deeper into a coma of indifference to all volume literature. . . . 
We may believe, then, that French literature is evolving toward an 
apparent death, the precursor, it may be, of a revival. 

“What form will that revival take? It is not mine to reveal this 
to-day. I have set forth an honest diagnosis of the progress of the 
morbus literarius in France. For the study of the special thera- 
peutics that would befit the situation, or any prophecy as to the 
future destiny of intellectual works, 1 take myself to be tob near- 
sighted and altogether little fitted. As in all things, we must wait 
to see the evolution of ideas take a favorable turn. ‘ The wise 
man does not compose,’ said Joubert. ‘Among his ideas he ac- 
cepts but few. He gives them, such as they are, and does not 
waste his time with deductions. Triptolemus, when he gave corn 
to man, was content to sow it; he left the care of grinding, sifting, 
and kneading it to others.’” 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE “ DEGENERACY ” 
OF THE DRAMA. 


ROM many quarters come reports of an unsuccessful winter 
for the drama. The season is little more than two months 
old, and already ten dramatic companies are reported to have come 


to grief. Mr. John Corbin, dramatic critic of 





erty-stricken. 

“Such are the latter-day customs that cause 
one to foresee a speedy literary evolution to 
ward a nameless industrialism. It is true that 
by that time the few remaining readers will be 
so greatly disabused, disheartened, or merely 
indifferent that the book trade will be a chi- 
mera. Something else will have to be found. 

“At this moment of confusion, when a for- 
eigner comes and asks us what he should 
read in order to keep in touch with the first- 
class works appearing here, the most sincere 
among us feel puzzled, and, before replying, 
will cast about in our minds for some strik- 
ing book by a genuine literary man. 

“*Let me see,’ such a man will think to him- 
self, ‘Anatole France is communing with his 
own thoughts just now. Paul Bourget is 
publishing nothing. Paul Adam is publish- 
ing so much that I can’t remember which 
really was his last book. Henri Lavedan 
is writing exclusively for the stage, just like 
Edmond Rostand, who seems to have formed 








the New York 77zmes, attributes present de- 
pressing conditions to three main causes: 
(1) The lack of good foreign plays; (2) the in- 
ability of the native playwright to rise to the 
occasion; and (3) the pinch of hard times. 
He writes (in 7e 7imes, November 29): 


“A glance through the empty playhouses of 
Broadway will reveal a multitude of pieces in 
which life counts for nothing and the age-old 
tricks of the playhouse are everything. The 
dramatized novel is sure to show the blight of 
the manager’s artificial hand. ‘The Spend- 
ers,’ ‘ Hearts Courageous,’ ‘ Japhet in Search 
of a Father,’‘ John Ermine,’* The Light That 
Failed,’‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter,’*‘ A Japanese’ 
Nightingale ’"—one and all relied, or seemed 
to rely, for atmosphere and characters upon 
the spectator’s remem)rance of the book; the 
scenes were filled up with an alternation of 
windy dialogue and played-out ‘ business,’ 
and the curtains were brought down upon 








a “trust” in successes. Huysmans works 
very slowly. . . 

“And you look for a steeple to tower up 
above the mediocrities, but it all seems a 
dead level. Books abound; many of them are of superior merit; 
but the faith which should hallow them as they deserve is gone; 
no one has enough zeal to preach the beauties of a new work in 
the midst of a desert of indifference. To do that, the critic would 
have to pay for the author’s notoriety, and he must needs aban 
don the idea. On such conditions, the trade of the arbiter of taste 
becomes impossible. 

“To sum up, the French literary output 1s far too great, the con- 
ditions of the novel trade, for instance, compelling professional 
authors to turn out three or four volumes a year. The writers of 
works of imagination have increased fivefold within the last quar- 
ter of a century. Most of them write with a certain correctness 
of style; for the French language has never, perhaps, been more 
thoroughly handled by those who use it. But the glut of books is 
ruining the best writers, who are stifled in the crowd. It seems 


; JOHN CORBIN, 
B Dramatic,Critic of the N.Y. 77mes, says: ““ Now 
is the chance for the young playwright.” 


cheaply artificial ‘situations.’ Of one of 
these pieces, ‘ John Ermine,’ it is known that 
as first written it was neatly constructed and 
far from lacking in fresh character and au- 
thentic atmospheric color. But the actor-manager did all that 
in the effort to gain the momentary effect. Several men of taste 
who had read the author’s version rubbed their eyes in amaze- 
ment at what was placed before the footlights. Those familiar 
with the fate of the plays of unknown authors are aware that 
the case is not exceptional, but characteristic. The failures of 
this and of most other seasons are due to cheap stage artifice. 
‘ Major André’ was written years ago, when Mr. Fitch was at his 
most theatrical. ‘ Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner’ could not have been 
more theatrical if it were a dramatized novel. ‘ Personal’ and 
‘ Captain Barrington’ revealed in every phase that they were con- 
ceived and written by stage managers. Only two book-plays, so 
far as can be judged, have had any real success. * The Pretty 
Sister of José’ has been floated into popularity by Miss Maude 
Adams. ‘ Raffles,’ cheap tho it is in places, is witty and has a 
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firmly constructed spine. The simple fact is that the managers 
have run their playhouse rules of thumb into the ground. While 
money was plenty and theaters were relatively few, almost any 
thing paid. But the moment the pinch was felt, it burst the bub 
ble.” 


All of which leads Mr. Corbin to the conclusion that “now, if 
ever, is the chance for the young playwright.” “ A good new play 
is the thing managers long for, cry for, fight for, and even die 
for.” We quote further: 


“If the young American playwright fails to make his place. the 
fault rests even more clearly than ever with himself alone Very 
few men are born to be playwrights—even fewer than are born to be 
poets. The best of critics or the best of novelists may (and gener- 
ally do) write the very dullest of plays. But there are ten poten- 
tial p|aywrights for every one who has as yet made his way to the 
front in America; and there néver was a better chance to come to 
the front than now.” 


Clara Morris, the well-known actress and writer, is inclined to 
take a hopeful view of the dramatic situation. Writing in 7he 
Theatre (December), under the title “Has the Drama Degener- 
ated?” she says: 


“ 


If civilization and education are of any use in elevating man- 
kind, our sociai conditions ought to be superior to any that has 
ever existed. We believe that they are, and we have good reason 
for our belief. Our drama shares in this well-being—but, of 
course, it deals in aberrations. All interesting occurrences are 
aberrations, and many of these are aberrations from the straight 
rule of rectitude. Philologists tell us that * right’ in nearly all lan- 
guages means something in the nature of a straight line, which is 
the shortest connective between two points, therefore greatly to be 
desired. And then the mathemat- 
ical philosophers tell us that no 
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too heavy,’ it is also true that on other occasions ‘ Plautus can not 
be too light.’ 

“Certainly. in regard to our modern stage, we need not go in 
sackcloth and ashes over fancied evils.” 


THE CHILD IN BOOKS. 

AY ISS AGNES REPPLIER, the well-known author, dis- 
i cerns a tendency toward a new form of fiction. It has to 
do with the life of boys and girls, and “ proposes to break down 
the barriers which have always existed between childhood and 
adolescence.” “It can not make children understand us,” she 
says, “their blessed indifference saves them from the trial—but 
we are now to see, through the medium of print, how these mys- 
terious little creatures, so decorative and so exasperating, people 
their own strange world.” She continues (in Zz/z, October 29): 


“No thought could have been further than this from the minds of 
the exemplary writers who penned our first nursery classics. Their 
aim was the improvement of youth. And nothing could be more 
remote from the efforts of industrious analysts, whose field is the 
training of parents. The new fiction is not ethical. It has no 
affiliations with the kindergarten, nor with the Mothers’ Congress. 
It is not destined to popularity in these sacred precincts. It is 
not to be labeled * helpful.’ It merely tries to give us a keyhole 
glimpse through the impalpable door, behind which the hidden 
children play. 

“ The success which has attended this innovation in letters may 
be due partly to its novelty, and partly to the sore straits in which 
the idle reader finds himself when seeking recreation from books. 
But it can not be denied that the child in literature, like the child 
in art, is, when well presented, a most engaging object. That ex- 

cellent adage, ‘ Children should 








man ever yet constructed a per- 
fectly straight line, nor ever will. 

“ Now since everybody is per- 
petually trying to go from one 
point to another, and can not go 
in absolutely straight lines, the 
variable courses of humanity are 
not only infinite, but infinitely in- 
teresting: and a well-built play 
is nothing but the following out 
of one or more of these curved 
lines of progression. 





“Of necessity, in noting down 
and rendering into dramatic form 
these aberrations, there is always 
the risk of disturbing the adjust- 
ment of the sense of propriety of 
certain individuals. Just how far 
we can exercise the function of 
the fabled Asmodeus, and take 
the roofs off from houses in or- 
der to study the habits of the 
inmates, is a question impossible 
to answer. The proper and the 
improper, the fit and the unfit, 
are relative terms; and neithera 
transcendental nor a mathemat- 
ical philosophy will give us the 
terms of the desired equation. 
But we plant ourselves on firm 
ground in saying that if the an- 
alysis of human action in any 
play shocks the moral sense of 








be seen and not heard,’ has a 
deeper significance than nursery 
ethics warrant. Who can look 
upon the little, pinched, and peev 
ish Spanish princesses whom Ve- 
lasquez painted for our lifelong 
joy, or upon the riotous piety of 
Murillo’s baby angels, without 
sensations of deep delight and 
gratitude; delight that we have 
them on canvas, and gratitude 
that we are spared them in the 
flesh. There isan enchanting old 
fresco in Pisa which represents 
little Ishmael pulling little Isaac’s 
hair, and butting his head into 
little Isaac’s stomach, while Ha- 
gar smirks contentedly at her 
son’s prowess, and Sarah points 
out to weary old Abraham the 
misbehavior of his eldest-born 
To stand before that fresco for a 
few moments, to réalize its truth- 
fulness to nature, and then to 
turn safely and tranquilly away, 
is alone worth the journey to 
Pisa. 

“In precisely the same spirit 
we read about the unchastened 
little boys and girls whom Mr. 
Kenneth Graham first made pop- 
ular, and who have since obtained 
such prominence in print. They 











the community, the community 
will communicate to the manager 


and actors and the author its 
opinion in terms not to be dis- Straight rule of rectitude,” 
regarded. 


“That our modern stage is degenerating into burlesque is a 
statement frequently made, and yet too silly to be seriously noted. 
There is a time to dance as well as a time to refrain from dancing. 
In a fit place and at a fit time burlesque is desirable. If, as 
Shakespeare says, there are occasions when ‘ Seneca can not be 


CLARA MORRIS. 


are—or at least they seem to be 
—real children; as real as the 


? +} sccec - ro. 
“The drama,” she says, “deals in aberrations. All interesting oc- Bourbon princesses, or the unre 
currences are aberrations, and many of these are aberrations from the generate Ishmael. We are per- 


mitted to see them only in sud- 

den flashes of illumination, for 
no adult can pretend truly to knowa child. The narrowness of 
our field of vision at once quickens, our interest and soothes our 
apprehension. Mr. James Payn, the novelist, was wont to main- 
tain that a boy in a book was endurable because of his dissimilar- 
ity to a boy in life; but Mr. Payn was at no time a very subtle 
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analyst. A boy in a book is adorable because of his close simi- 
iarity to a boy in life, and because he zs in a book, and not in life. 
There is a keen, subconscious pleasure in the knowledge that we 
can at any moment,close the volume and stand it safe and silent 
upon the library shelf.” 


A NEW ESTIMATE OF WHITTIER. 
] T is asa poet that the present generation conceives Whittier, and 
one reads with surprise the statement of his recent biographer, 
Prof. George R. Carpenter, of Columbia University, that the main 
interest of Whittier’s life was politics rather than literature, and 
that this interest was perpetuated even after the anti-slavery cause, 
to which he was early devoted, had 
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an honor in these later years now again paid throughout our land. 
The rebuke offered to the South was sectional in its appeal; it 
was unjust in its inference that General Jackson was not acting a 
noble part in his defense of his State. Buta popular ballad can 
not be delicate in its shading. The ‘ rebel’ leader must feel the 
blush of shame, just as he must melodramatically order a company 
to shoot at a flag, instead of quietly instructing a corporal to have 
it removed. The power of the poem now, and its high signifi- 
cance then, lay not merely in its perfect form, but in the direction 


which it gave the thoughts of every reader toward the idea of na- 
tional unity.” 


When the burden of his political cause was lifted, Whittier 
turned to the composition of narrative poetry, which shows the in- 


fluence of Longfellow.in manner, 








triumphed. Says his biographer: 

“ He still watched the affairs of the 
state and the nation, and gave coun- 
sel freely as befitted one grown old 
in political service. ‘He exerted 
himself to counteract the bitter feel- 
ing against Sumner, which arose 
after his attack on Grant’s admin- 
istration in 1872; and he was fore- 
most in the persistent effort that 
resulted in annulling the Massachu- 
setts resolutions of censure azainst 
him for his proposition that the 
names of battles in the Civil War 
should not be borne on the flags of 
national regiments. He urged the 
education of the negro and the In- 
dian; he praised Gordon, soldier 
tho he was; he interested himself 
in several minor causes; he wrote 
in commendation or in suggestion to 
prominent government officials and 
to great politicians; he was consult- 
ed in district and state affairs. Too 
old to change his vote when the re- 
action against the Republicans set 
in, he yet felt the force of the coun- 
ter-movement, and respected its best 
motives.” 














but not in subject. Unlike his con- 
temporary, Whittier chose American 
and 


New England themes rather 


than European. “ He loved Orien- 
tal apologues, as befitted one who 
read travels greedily, and whose 
trend of thought was ethical, and 
was skilful in framing them; he 
dwelt with most affection on native 
legends, and was most successful 
in treating them.” To quote Pro- 


fessor Carpenter further on this 
point of comparison between the two 


New England poets: 


“In ballad-making, as I have re- 
marked, Whittier owes much to 
Longfellow ; for tho he was himself 
a pioneer in the field, he fora time 
well-nigh deserted it, whereas Long- 
fellow came to it fresh from the nar- 
rative romances of Europe and with 
abundant leisure. But in the native 
ballad, when he returned to cultivate 
it, Whittier far surpassed Longfel- 
low in force and in truth. Longfel- 
low’s eyes were turned Europe-ward, 
and he wrote of his old land like a 














It is not surprising, then, that this 
political interest should indirectly 
be the source of his finest poetical 
achievement. Professor Carpenter thus estimates the ballad for 
which Whittier is best known: 


“The poetry of any permanent value produced by the war, both 
in the North and in the Sotith, is very small in quantity, and may, 
perhaps, be regarded as virtually reducing itself to Whitman's 
“My Captain,’ Lowell's ‘ Commemoration Ode,’ and Whittier’s 
‘ Barbara Frietchie.’ The first is possibly the greatest, in that it 
is the most direct and spontaneous translation of the emotion of a 
people into beautiful imagery; the second is the thoughtful expo- 
sition by the scholar and the statesman of the national retrospect ; 
the third is the only ballad of the conflict, North or South, that 
has found its way to the hearts of the people. The alleged facts 
on which ‘ Barbara Frietchie’ was founded have been somewhat 
hotly discussed; but it is clear that Whittier was guiltless of dis- 
torting in any way the incident as it was reported to him, and that, 
furthermore, whether the supposed incident actually occurred or 
not is of no importance. It was rumored to have occurred, and 
the rumor was accepted as a fitting image of a real and great emo- 
tion of the people. For the incident and the poem are nothing but 
Webster's federalist speeches put into ballad form, nothing but a 
type of the great fact of a common nationality which both sections 
were forgetting. The Stars and Stripes seemed to the South to 
Stand for unjust interference with the rights of certain States, and 
it became to them, as to the Union army, not the symbol of the 
country, but only of the North. The gray-haired woman, herself 
a reminder of the epoch when sectional differences did not exist, 
by her loyalty to the old standard under circumstances where it 
was regarded only as a hostile emblem, is thus the incarnation of 
the honor due, both North and South, to the banner of our fathers, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
The main interest of his life, says Professor Carpenter, was 
politics rather than literature. 


half- familiar stranger. Whittier’s 
smallest phrase is accurately true to 
fact, to tradition, or to our sense of 
the typical and probable. Beneath 
the artistic form lies the firme skeleton of history, as beneath the 
often fanciful Norse saga is plainly to be felt the presence of 
actual locality, incident, and personality. He realized, too, like 
the wise antiquary, the limitations of the colonial civilization—its 
prejudice and cruelty, its crudeness and barrenness.” 


In respect to the adverse criticism passed upon Whittier’s verse, 
Professor Carpenter assents to its justice as regards three prin- 
cipal points—unequal value, a tendency to moralize, and loose 
rimes; but he adds the following qualifications : 


“Inequality in poetic work, however, does not deeply concern 
the contemporary reading public or that of posterity. We have 
only to put aside the trivial and to retain the worthy, thankful for 
whatever remains after the sifting. A moralizing poet, to touch 
on the second point for an instant, Whittier certainly was, nor can 
we imagine him as anything widely different. The reforming ele- 
ment belonged to the essence of his nature; and he was in this re- 
spect typical of New England. We must frankly accept him as 
he was. Whitman, whose point of view was so opposite, judged 
him wisely. ‘ Whittier’s poetry,’ he Said in a letter to Mr. Ken- 
nedy,‘ stands for morality . . . as filtered through the positive 
Puritanical and Quaker filters; is very valuable as a genuine utter- 
ance. ... Whittier is rather a grand figure—pretty lean and 
ascetic, no Greek—also not composite and universal enough 
(doesn’t wish to be, doesn’t try to be) for ideal Americanism.’ 
Lastly, Whittier’s apparently inaccurate rimes are sometimes 
due to his fidelity to the pronunciation with which he was familiar. 
More frequently they are due to the fact that his ear, was often 
pleased, as is mine, by an approximate rime, or by a rough as- 
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sonance. The critics forget that in this particular the public is 
largely, and has always been, on his side. Minute accuracy in 
rime seems to me a somewhat pedantic and bookish notion.” 


A CANDID CRITICISM OF DICKENS. 

ET it be granted of any given writer that “his prose style is 

as bad as possible”; that “his sentimental passages are 
nauseating”; that “he did not understand women”; that “his 
would-be fine writing is absurd,” and that “his melodrama too 
often makes us yawn.” There would be nothing left of the repu- 
tation of most writers after postulates so sweeping as these had 
been granted. Nevertheless, in the opinion of Prof. Walter Frewen 
Lord, a contributor to Zhe Nineteenth Century (November), “we 
may say all this of Charles Dickens and yet leave his reputation 


unharmed.” Professor Lord writes: 


“What quality, then, in Charles Dickens—in whom his most 
ardent admirers admitted faults, many and grave—commended our 
Englishman to men so diverse? Surely it was his abounding love 
of his kind. If the inspiration of Thackeray was mockery, the in- 
spiration of Dickens was love. To say that is not to say the last 
word. When the late Mr. Matthew Arnold somewhat condescend- 
ingly remarked that to France much must be pardoned because 
she loved much, the late Sir James Stephen commented that it was 
precisely France’s way of loving mankind that most irritated him. 
He did not use the expression that I am about to employ; but his 
comments clearly pointed to the conclusion that, if love is a great 
and admirable fact, there is a certain parody of love called gush, 
which is neither great nor admirable. 

“Here we have, perhaps, the strength and weakness of Charles 
Dickens explained.. His love of mankind, tremendous driving 
force as it was, invested his creations with a vitality unparalleled 
in fiction. It also drove him into writing passages that make us 
feel positively ill. 

“For example, toward the close of ‘ Dombey and Son’ it is 
Florence Dombey who speaks. She is about to address Walter 
Gay. 


“She sat looking at him for a moment, then timidly put her trembling 
hand in his, 

“*If you will take me for your wife, Walter, I will love you dearly. If 
you will let me go with you, Walter, I will go to the world’s end without 
fear. Ican give up nothing for you, I have nothing to resign, and no one 
to forsake ; but all my love and life shall be devoted to you, and with my 
last breath I will breathe your name to God if I have sense and memory 
left.’ He caught her to his heart, and laid her cheek against his own, and 
now, no more repulsed, no more forlorn, she wept indeed upon the breast 
of her dear lover. 

“Blessed Sunday bells, ringing so tranquilly in their entranced and 
happy ears! Blessed Sunday peace and quiet, harmonizing with the calm- 
ness in their souls, and making holy air around them. Blessed twilight 
stealing on and shading her so soothingly and gravely, as she falls asleep, 
like 2 hushed child, upon the bosom she has clung to. 

“Oh, load of love and trustfulness that lies so lightly there. Aye, look 
down on the closed eyes, Walter, with a proudly tender gaze; for in all the 
wide, wide world they seek but thee now—only thee!’ 


“ Words fail one to do justice to a passage like this. Fortunately 
another passage from the master’s pen may be cited to save the 
situation. ‘And what did Lord Nobley say to that?’ ‘ Why! he 
didn’t know what to say. Damme, sir, if he wasn’t as mute as a 
poker !’” 

a 

Dickens, we are told, “had little or no sense of beauty”; and 
“when we seek in the world of ‘painting for some brother artist 
whose name may be experimentally bracketed with that of Charles 
Dickens, we instinctively think of the Dutchmen.” The writer 
says further: 


“But we ought to remember the vulgarity of much of Jan Steen, 
and Ostade, and Teniers, and the grossness of which even greater 
men could be capable. Dickens had none of this, and while we 
can hardly venture to place him with Rembrandt, we most. cor- 
dially admit that he was superior to all but the first-rate Dutch- 
men. 

“That helps us. If he had no sense of beauty, and no more of 
taste than saved him from grossness, if his idealizations are uncon- 
vincing, at least his naturalism is unrivaled. As an example of 
the failure of his idealizations let us recall Turner’s * Rain, Steam, 
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and Speed on the G. W. R.’ and then contemplate the following 
passage : 


*** Away with a shriek, and a roar, and a rattle, from the town, burrow- 
ing among the dwellings of men and making the streets hum, flashing out 
into the meadows for a moment, mining in through the damp earth, bur- 
rowing on in darkness and heavy air, bursting out again into the sunny 
day so bright and wide; away with a shriek, and a roar, and a rattle, 
through the fields, through the woods, through the corn, through the hay, 
through the chalk, through the mold, through the clay, through the rock, 
among objects close at hand and almost in the grasp, ever flying from the 
traveler, and a deceitful distance ever moving slowly with him ; like as in 
the track of the remorseless monster, Death !’ 


“ There is a great deal more of this exclamatory prose: perhaps 
four times as much again as the passage above cited. It is clear 
that Dickens himself watched the railway train—a new thing when 
he wrote—with the most intense delight. It is also clear that he 
gives us not the faintest impression of the romance of the railway. 
An enumeration of the component parts of the engine would be 
equally effective. Yet the runaway train at the end of the ‘ Débacle’ 
shows how tremendous can be the impression conveyed by a skil- 
ful artist (and Zola could be a consummate artist when he chose) 
in prose, with no more interesting subject than an express-train.” 


Professor Lord writes in conclusion : 


“We may say of his work, as a whole, what Turguenef said of 
‘Le Nabab,’ that it may be described as being in some parts very 
great, while much of it is hackwork. If there is something in 
Dickens that we would prefer to forget, there is at least as much 
that we can not forget if we would. He is often a caricaturist, but 
at least as often he is far above all caricaturists. His place is not 
with the greatest artists. He does not live with the Veroneses and 
the Titians, but he is far apart from the Caraccisti. He is hardly 
Rembrandt, but we can not leave him -with the Jan Steens and the 
Ostades. He is not academic; he remained to the last untrained, 
undrilled, recognizing no models, consciously or unconsciously, 
one would even say that he despised them. Asa result, he often 
created, and he often driveled. He cheers us beyond any other 
writer that ever lived; and he bores us worse than the daily news- 
paper. He stands alone: Charles Dickens.” 


NOTES. 


THOMAS HARDY is writing a six-act drama. The subject has not been 
announced. 


VICTOR HERBERT has resigned his position as conductor of the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra, to assume the leadership of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


Pro Cingulo Veritas (‘For a Girdle, Truth’’) is the title of a new 
quarterly journal devoted to the Ruskin gospel and published by Mr 
Frederick Parsons at Concord, Mass. 


THE latest news concerning Ibsen’s health isof a serious kind. A Vienna 
doctor who recently visited him in Christiania reports that “he has prac- 
tically lost his speech.” The doctor says further: ‘ Also his faculties are 
impaired. Hisloss of memory is particularly noticeable. In consequence 
of these defects he can not work. Ibsen is, in fact, completely broken up 
He presents the picture of a helpless old man.” 


THE death of Henry Seton Merriman (Hugh Stowell Scott) removes a 
novelist who was well known on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Merriman 
first came into public prominence through the publication of his novel, 
“In Kedar’s Tents,” in 1897. Since that time ‘‘ With Edged Tools” and 
“The Sowers” have had large sales. His last book, ‘‘Barlasch of the 
Guard,” was published only a few weeks ago. 


TWELVE hundred authors have vnited, under the leadership of the So- 
ciety of American Authors, in preparing a demand that Congress shal! 
grant to manuscript.matter in the mails the same privilege as is now 
granted to printed matter. The movement is backed by Senator Lodge 
and Representative Hill, of Connecticut, and the committee which is or- 
ganizing the campaign includes Poultney Bigelow, Orlando J. Smith, the 
Rev. Dr. Isaac K. Funk, and the Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer. 


A NEW experiment in publishing has been undertaken by Mr. Howard ° 
Wilford Bell, of New York, who announces his intention of issuing monthly 
“the permanent. books of all literatures presented to American readers in 
the best obtainable English-versions.” The series is to be known as *“ The 
Unit Books”’ and opens with the “*Letters and Addresses of Abraham 
Lincoln ’’ and ‘The Marble Faun.” The price of the books is to be deter- 
mined in this way: One cent is charged for every twenty-five pages of 
printed matter. A paper wrapper is given with the printed sheets. The 
cloth cover is thirty cents additional, and the leather binding fifty cents 
additional, to the price of the sheets. The quality of the book-making is 
such as to recommend it to the cultivated taste. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


SEX-CHARACTERISTICS IN HANDWRITING. 
OTHING nowadays can escape capture by the investigators 
and reduction to percentages and probabilities; and when 
other scientific men “fight shy” of a subject, it generally falls a 
prey to the psychologists; who are claiming for their own a consid- 
erable region of what was once “no-man’s-land.” Thus we find 
M. Alfred Binet, the eminent French psychologist, investigating 
with painstaking care the subject of “graphology,” the so-called 
science of the determination of character from handwriting. In 
spite of the somewhat dubious character of the graphologist’s call- 
ing, M. Binet has come to the conclusion that there is “ something 
in it,” and he announces his intention of going a little further in 
his experimental study. M. Binet describes his methods and re- 
sults in Za Revue (October 1), but the following paragraphs are 
translated from an abstract in Za ature (October 24) by Henri 
de Parville, the editor. Says M. de Parville: 


“People have long been asking how much truth there is in 
graphology. Is it really able to reveal a person’s character? 
Some say Yes; others, No. In fact, we might discuss the subject 
for a long time without throwing much light on it. M. Alfred 
Binet, director of the psychophysiological laboratory of the Sor- 
bonne, while avowing that the problem is a difficult one, believes 
nevertheless that it may be solved, and he begins by examining 
the question of sex in handwriting. May the sex of a person be 
recognized from the chirography ? 

“M. Binet has performed some interesting experiments on this 
special point. He has made these on simple addresses written by 
women and men, and not on whole letters, whose contents might 
give hints of the writers’ sex. He took all sorts of precautions to 
avoid guiding the expert. He mixed addresses of women written 
by women, and those of men by men, with those of men by women 
and women by men, fearing lest the sex of the addresses might by 
suggestion influence the writing of the sender. Finally he sent his 
collection of one hundred and eighty envelopes, half feminine and 
half masculine, to professional graphologists, and also to unskilled 
6 ain 

“The graphologists, of course, brought to bear on the problem 
the special methods of their calling ; the others judged without any 
particular method and somewhat by sentiment, without explaining 
their decisions otherwise. M. Crepieu-Jamin [one of the experts] 
bases his opinions on facts that may be thus summed up: The 
handwriting of women is slovenly, often ungainly and careless; 
there are often slim or bent forms or pretentious and complex ones. 
Abnormal height of the small letters, especially in s and 7 and the 
stem of #, is found quite habitually in the handwriting of women 
and very rarely in that of men. It is the same with long finals. 
With man clearness, firmness, sureness, simplicity, and sobriety 
of line are characteristic. The simplification that is a grapho- 
logical sign of mental culture is much more frequent with men. 
We find also much less careless writing in men than in women. 
Here doubtless, according to the graphologists, we have a basis for 
the study of handwriting. 

“So much having been said, let us examine the results. We 
should note at the outset that the problem as put admits of but 
two solutions. Chance thus would be likely to lead to fifty per cent. 
of correct answers. To arrive at any conclusion, therefore, the 
correct answers must sensibly exceed this proportion. Now, M. 
Jamin succeeded in answering correctly 141 times out of the 180, 
or a percentage of 78.8. He gave reasons for his decisions, and 
often indicated the degree of probability of his determinations of 
sex. The form of certain final capital letters was invoked 66 times 
correctly and 12 times wrongly. The abnormal elevation of cer- 
tain letters formed a basis of right judgment 25 times and of wrong 
decision only 12 times. The clearness, sobriety, and simplicity of 
the writing were appealed to 48 times correctly and 8 times incor- 
rectly. 

“The decisions of another expert, M. Eloi, which were arrived 
at in ways similar to the preceding, gave a percentage of 75. A 
curious fact regarding M. Jamin is that one of his decisions hav- 
ing been declared incorrect by M. Binet, the graphologist main- 
tained energetically that he was right, and investigation showed 
that he was so, M..Binet-having been mistaken. 

“These results lead Binet to conclude that graphologists are 
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right in affirming that handwriting has sexual characteristics, and 
that these are sufficient to determine the sex of the writer in many 
cases. It is true that, thus formulated, the conclusion was to have 
been expected. Graphology, subject to error tho it may be, is 
none the less a science of observation, and should often lead to 
exact deductions. 

“ And those who were ignorant of graphology? Well, they, too, 
often did very well. The percentage of correct answers varied 
from 65 to 73. This latter proportion was reached thrice. Strictly 
we should conclude that the most skilful of the uninstructed were 
inferior to the graphologists ; but their inferiority was surely slight. 
Of course the practise, the training, the habit of comparison, all 
give the graphologists an advantage. But, on the other hand, this 
generality of appreciation seems to argue in favor of the existence 
of sexual characteristics in handwriting. 

“Some of the writers intentionally disguised their hands. In 
these cases there was generally an error in the decision. M. Binet 
gives an instance where fifteen persons took a specimen to be a 
woman’s, while only one correctly said that it was a man’s. , This 
man was an old coachman of seventy years. The writing of the 
aged seems to be full of snares. . . . But it should be noted that 
M. Jamin often indicated age as well as sex in his answers, and 
generally with correctness. 

“ These first experiments of M. Binet are interesting, but in our 
estimation, in order that they may lead to a truly scientific conclu- 
sion, they should have been undertaken on a larger scale and 
under varying conditions. What result should we have with the 
handwriting of very learned women accustomed to foreign lan- 
guages, with female doctors of science, astronomers, etc.? We 
should also compare the writing of foreigners, male and female. 
M. Binet intends to follow up this preliminary study and to investi- 
gate next age as shown in handwriting. 

“We shall see what will come of it. Meanwhile the figures are 
puzzling—the success of professionals in 78 per cent. of cases: 
that of non-professionals in 73 per cent. . . . There must appar- 
ently be really a feminine and a masculine handwriting whose 
general characteristics are sufficiently pronounced to enable any 
person, even if unskilled, to distinguish between them.”— 7vans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





CAN THE LABORATORY TELL US WHAT TO 
EAT? 


HE following note of warning is uttered by Zhe Hospital 

against too implicit trust in laboratory experiments as a 

guide to practical rules for diet. Says the writer of an editorial in 
that paper: 

“It must be remembered that not all the purposes of food are 
susceptible of estimate by the tests of the physiologist. He may, 
it is true, group and classify foods in reference to their tissue-form- 
ing or energy-yielding functions, but there are subtle ends to be 
seved for which, at present at least, he has no standards. Thus it 
can hardly be doubted that in the development of certain mental 
qualities which have most directly subserved the progress of the 
race food habits have played an important part. And there need 
be little hesitation in suggesting that were, for example, the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples promptly to accommodate their habits to the claims 
of what physiology would define as dietetic righteousness, the 
racial characteristics of succeeding generations would be pro- 
foundly modified. It is equally obvious, unless the beneficial 
trend of evolution is to be denied, that such modifications would 
not be in the direction of improvement. 

“This consideration introduces another element where scientific 
tests fail. Experimental work in the laboratory is concerned with 
individuals. It may show what foods promote growth, and 
weight, and muscular capacity, and may suggest by inference that 
such foods favor health and long life. But this is too narrow a 
view from which to attempt the solution of the food problem. The 
weight and height of the individual, even his good health and long 
life, do not mean necessarily the welfare of the race. It may be 
essential that the individual should ‘ wither’ in order that ‘ the 
world’ may be ‘ more and more.’ Good health and long life are 
not ends in themselves. They are valuable only because they 
mean opportunities for work and achievement. It is not long life, 
but strenuous life, that makes ‘ the great world spin forever down 
the ringing grooves of change.’’ Those food habits are valuable; 
therefore, which ‘promote: national energy, and enterprise,« and 
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force of character, qualities which do not respond to scientific 
measurements. 

“It is not here contended that a science of dietetics is of no 
value. On the contrary, the study of recognized food habits may 
provide both interesting and useful information. It may determine 
what share each habit plays in the promotion of human well-being. 
In some it may discover that evil is mixed with good, and may be 
able to suggest means by which the benefit may be obtained with- 
out alloy. But the method must be inductive, not deductive. It 
must start from the position that in what is practised by large 
numbers of men free to choose, there is without doubt some ele 
ment of value. The accumulated experiences of innumerable gen- 
erations are not to be dismissed by the formulas of the laboratory. 
It is not these latter alone which can claim an experimental basis. 
What man has learned in the struggle for existence has a position 
not less secure than the conclusions of the physiological chemist. 
Che latter may define food values, or some of them, in terms of 
science, but he can not successfully set his analyses and experi- 
ments against customs which are the outcome of the matured ex- 
periences of the race. It is with these that the final word rests. 
Chere remains for the physiologist a task of much interest. His 
function, in brief, is not to prescribe our habits, but to explain 
them.” 


FERTILIZING SOIL WITH BACTERIA. 


S' )IL that will not bear crops is suffering from starvation. This 


” 


may be remedied by properly “feeding” it with fertilizers ; 
ut in certain cases the trouble may also be cured, like some dis- 
ses, by inoculation. In other words, soil deficient in nitrogen- 
us matter may be treated with cultures of certain bacteria that 
nable plants to absorb and utilize atmospheric nitrogen, as has 
en shown in Germany by Professor Nobbe. Fertilizing material 
sufficient for an acre may now be purchased in a small glass bottle. 
Ray Stannard Baker tells in //arfer's Magazine just how this dis- 
overy was made and how it has been utilized. According to Mr. 
iaker, it had its beginning in the earlier discovery that plants are 
ted largely from substances in the air and from consequent study 
if the problem of how the plant is able to appropriate this aerial 
tood. Says the writer: 


“The chief chemical elements in all vegetable substances are 
pxygen, carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen. . . . Nitrogen is the all- 
mportant element. Potassium and phosphorus are usually present 
in abundance, or they can be easily supplied in the form of wood- 
ashes and other fertilizers; but nitrogen is more expensive and 
more difficult to restore. Nitrogen is what makes the muscles and 
brain of a man; it is the essential element of all elements in the 
growth of animals and plants. . . . If the world ever starves, it 
will be from lack of nitrogen; and yet if such starvation takes 
place, it will be in a world full of nitrogen. For there is not one 
of the elements more common than nitrogen, not one present 
around us in larger quantities. Four-fifths of every breath of air 
we breathe is pure nitrogen—four-fifths of all the earth’s atmos- 
phere is nitrogen. If mankind dies of nitrogen starvation, it will 
die with food everywhere about it and within it. 

“But unfortunately plants and animals are unable to take up 
nitrogen in its pure form as it appears in the air. It must be com- 
bined with hydrogen in the form of ammonia or in some nitrate. 
These facts have been well known to science for many years. At 
the same time it has been known, as a matter of experience among 
farmers, that when land is worn out by overcropping, with wheat 
or oats, for instance, both of which draw heavily on the earth’s 
nitrogen supply, certain other crops would still grow luxuriantly 
upon it, and that if these crops are left and plowed in, the fer- 
tility of the soil will be restored, and it will again produce large 
fields of wheat and other nitrogen-demanding plants. These re- 
storative crops are clover, lupin, and other leguminous plants—a 
classification including beans and peas. Every one who is at all 
familiar with farming operations has heard of seeding down an 
old field to clover, thereby restoring its fertility in a degree.” 





That this property of clover, beans, etc., is due to small nodules 
growing on their roots, and that these are produced by so-called 
“nitrifying” bacteria, is now known to all students of scientific 
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agriculture. Acting on this knowledge, Professor Nobbe has de- 
veloped his plan for soil-inoculation. Says Mr. Baker: 


“If these nodules were produced by bacteria, then the bacteria 
must be present in the soil; and if they were not present, would it 
not be possible to supply them by artificial means? In other 
words, if soil, even worn-out farm soil—or, indeed, pure sand, like 
that of the seashore—could thus be inoculated, 25a physician inoc- 
ulates a guinea-pig with anthrax germs, would not beans and peas 
planted there form nodules and draw their nourishment from the 
air? It was a somewhat startling idea; but all radically new ideas 
are startling, and after thinking it over, Professor Nobbe began, 
in 1888, a series of most remarkable experiments, having as their 
purpose the discovery of a practical method of soil-inoculation. 
He gathered the nodule-covered roots of beans and peas, dried and 
crushed them, and made an extract of them in water. Then he 
prepared a gelatin solution with a little sugar, asparagin, and 
other materials, and added the nodule extract. In this medium 
colonies of bacteria at once began to grow—bacteria of many 
kinds. Professor Nobbe separated the radiocola—which are ob- 
long in shape—and made what is known as a ‘ clean culture ’—that 
is, aculture in gelatin consisting of billions of these particular 
germs and no others. When he had succeeded in producing these 
clean cultures, he was ready for his actual experiments in growing 
plants. He took a quantity of pure sand, and in order to be sure 
that it contained no nitrogen, nor bacteria in any form, he heated 
it to a high temperature three different times for six hours, thereby 
completely sterilizing it. This sand he placed in three jars. To 
each of these he added a small quantity of mineral food —the re- 
quired phosphorus, potassium, iron, sulfur, and so on. To the 
first he supplied no nitrogen at all in any form; the second he fer- 
tilized with saltpeter, which is largely composed of nitrogen in a 
form in which plants may readily absorb it through their roots; 
the third of the jars he inoculated with some of his bacteria cul- 
ture. Then he planted beans and awaited the results—as may be 
imagined, somewhat anxiously.” 


The beans in the first jar, we are told, starved for want of nitro- 
genous food, exactly as a man would starve under the same condi- 
tions. Those in the second jar grew about as they would in the 
garden. But the third, or “ inoculated,” jar showed really a mir- 
acle of growth. The soil in this jar was originally as free of nitro- 
gen as the soil in the first jar, and yet the beans flourished greatly, 
and when some of the plants were analyzed, they were found to be 
rich in nitrogen. Nodules had formed on the roots of the beans in 
the third jar only, thereby proving that soil-inoculation was a pos- 
sibility—at least in the laboratory. Mr. Baker goes on to say: 


“Having thus proved the remarkable efficacy of soil-inoculation 
in his laborat6ry and greenhouses, where I saw great numbers of 
experiments still going forward, Professor Nobbe set himself to 
make his discoveries of practical value. He gave to his bacteria 
cultures the name ‘ Nitragen’—spelled with an a—and he pro- 
duced separate cultures for each of the important crops—peas, 
beans, vetch, lupin, and clover. In 1894 the first of these were 
placed on the market, and they had a considerable sale, altho such 
a radical innovation as this, so far out of the ordinary run of agri- 
cultural operation, and so almost unbelievably wonderful, can not 
be expected to spread very rapidly. The cultures are now manu- 
factured at one of the great commercial chemical laboratories of 
the river Main. I saw some of them in Professor Nobbe’s labora- 
tory. They were put up in small glass bottles, each marked with 
the name of the crop for which it is especially adapted. The bot- 
tle was partly filled with the yellow gelatinous substance in which 
the bacteria grow. On the surface of this there was a mossylike 
gray growth, resembling mold. This consisted of innumerable 
millions of the little oblong bacteria. A bottle cost about fifty 
cents, and contained enough bacteria for inoculating half an acre 
of land. It must be used within a certain number of weeks after it 
is obtained, while it is still fresh. The method of application is 
very simple. The contents of the bottle are diluted with warm 
water. Then the seeds of the beans, clover, or peas, which have 
previously been mixed with a little soil, are treated with this solu- 
tion and thoroughly mixed with the soil. After that the mass is 
partially dried so that the seeds may be readily sown. The bac- 
teria at once begin to propagate in the soil, which is their natural 
home, and by the time the beans or peas have put out roots they 
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are present in vast numbers, and ready to begin the active work of 
forming nodules. ...... 

“ Prompted by these experiments, a valuable series of tests has 
recently been made by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and an improved method for distributing the bacteria has 
been devised. Instead of a moist culture in glass tubes the bac- 
teria are put up in a small dry mass that resembles a yeast-cake. 
These may be sent anywhere without deterioration; a little soak- 
ing is all that is needed to prepare them for use in the soil. The 
Department is now formulating a plen for introducing these cul- 
tures extensively in localities in this country which are deficient in 
nodule-forming germs.” 


PRINTING PHOTOGRAPHS WITHOUT LIGHT. 


A PROCESS in which permanent positive prints are obtained 
from a photographic negative without using either light or 
sensitized paper has been invented by Ostwald and Gros, of Leip- 


sic, Germany. The prints, to which the inventors have given the 


» 


name of “ katatypes,” are produced by aid of the obscure chemica! 
yp I ‘ 


phenomenon known as katalysis. Says a writer on the subject in 
The Scientific American (November 28): 

“ By katalysis is meant the production of a chemical reaction by 
means of a substance which itself undergoes no chemical change. 
The first known instance is the conversion of starch into sugar by 
treatment with acids, the latter being found unchanged and un- 
diminished in quantity in the final mixture. 

“ Another case is the explosion of mixed hydrogen and oxygen in 
the presence of finely divided platinum. 

“Recent experiments on the speed of chemical reactions have 
thrown a little light into the darkness of this mysterious katalysis, 
and it is now believed that all such reactions would take place of 
themselves, but with almost infinite slowness, and that the function 
of the katalyzer is to make the reaction rapid enough to be percep- 
tible to our senses. Possibly, it overcomés some unknown resist- 
ance to the reaction, thus acting as a sort of chemical unguent. 
Now most of the chemical changes which are apparently wrought 
by light are of this sort. They take place, tho slowly, in the dark. 
Every photographer knows this from experience. His bichromated 
paper becomes useless in a few days, his plates in a few months or 
years. 

“The function of light in photography, then, is simply that of 
an accelerator, a katalyzer, and it may be replaced by other kata- 
lyzers. Now there are few better katalyzers than the layer of 
finely divided silver which forms a photographic negative picture, 
and there are few substances more susceptible of katalytic action 
than peroxid of hydrogen, which, despite its excess of oxygen 
and its resultant tendency to split up into oxygen and water, is en- 
tirely permanent under normal conditions. 

“This is the theory of the katatype. Its practise is as follows: 

“The negative is flowed with an ethereal solution of peroxid of 
hydrogen. The peroxid is instantly decomposed more or less 
completely wherever it comes in contact with the silver film, and 
the evaporation of the resulting water leaves on the plate an invisi- 
ble picture in unaltered peroxid, which is densest where the nega- 
tive is least dense, and is, therefore, a positive. As peroxid of 
hydrogen is both an oxidizer and a deoxidizer and lends itself to 
many chemical reactions, the subsequent processes are of great 
variety. The simplest consists in transferring the picture by 
slight pressure to gelatin-coated paper which is flowed with fer- 
rous sulfate, washed, and treated with gallic acid, the result 
being a dark-violet and very permanent picture—in fact, a picture 
in writing-ink. ...... 

“A similar process is employed for the production of gelatin 
plates for printing in lithographic ink. 

“ The advantages claimed for the katatype are that it makes the 
photographer independent of the uncertainty of natural, and the 
inconvenience and expense of artificial light, and that it dispenses 
with all sensitized and, therefore, perishable papers. 

“The result is the same whether the plate is flowed in bright 
sunlight or in absolute darkness.” 


IN the course of an article on Interatomic Energy, published in a recent 
issue of the Revue Scientifique, M. Gustave Le Bon states that recent meas- 
urements made by Curie have shown that Rutherford’s estimate of the 
rate at which energy is liberated by radium isfar toolow. Could the whole 
of its energy be usefully utilized, about fifteen pounds of radium would keep 
2 one horse-power engine continuously at work for many centuries.” 
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ENGINEERING DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL. 


~ENOR PHILLIPPE BUNAU-VARILLA, the minister of 
the new Republic of Panama to the United States, is an emi- 

nent civil engineer as wellas a diplomat, having been a director 
of public works in Tunis (under the French Government), and later 
having been employed on the isthmus, in his professional capacity, 
by the original (French) Panama Canal Company. He writes 
briefly znd in a popular way of the present situation presented by 


the canal from an engineering point of view. We quote from his 


article in 7he /udependent (November 26), first as to the climate 
and its effects upon the work already done: 


“Engineers who are familiar with the topography and climatic 
conditions which prevail at Panama will, I think, agree with me in 
the statement that the climate especially is very favorable to the 
maintenance of such a waterway. This may appear strange when 
the great amount of humidity is taken into consideration, also the 
temperature; but it must be remembered that at Panama there is 
no frost and that the damage which may be caused by extreme 
heat in connection with extreme cold is entirely averted. Some of 
the most substantial public works, such as canal-retaining walls 
and embankments, have been most seriously affected merely from 
the fact that they were built in a country where they were sub- 
jected to the action of the elements in the form of rain and snow 
and to the freezing of moisture with which they became impreg- 
nated, this force of nature affecting them seriously. The very fact 
that during so many months of the year the temperature at Panama 
is what Americans consider high, is a point in favor of the canal, 
as the heat tends to harden the clays which form such an extensive 
portion of the natural bed of the waterway, so that the formation 
really becomes harder by the action of time, provided no extraor- 
dinary occurrence cause disintegration. 

“I believe I can safely say that little or no dredging, for exam- 
ple, will be required to deepen the completed canal to the dimen- 
sions which were obtained in the original operations, for we have 
in the Chagres River a friendly rather than an inimical force. The 
swift current of this stream, which passes along the route in such 
volume at different seasons of the year, scours the channel, driving 
the sand and other sediment before it and forcing this material out 
to sea.” 


The Culebra cut, Sefior Bunau-Varilla goes on to say, is far 
less formidable now than it seemed at first, because of the develop- 
ment in recent years of apparatus for such work. Another great 
improvement over the situation as it originally presented itself is 
the use of the electric current. On this point he writes: 

“From the time work was begun by the original company until 
it suspended, steam-power was entirely depended upon. The 
dredges were thus operated as well as the power-shovels. Tram- 
ways were constructed along the various contracts, each of which 
represented a railroad system having its equipment of locomotives 
and cars. It is unnecessary to refer to the large quantity of roll- 
ing-stock which was thus employed. In the item of fuel for the 
locomotives and dredges alone an enormous expense was incurred, 
saying nothing of the pay-roll of the numerous engineers and fire- 
men who were required. By the erection of one, possibly two or 
three, power-stations, sufficient current can be generated to operate 
all the train-service required, while the dredging and excavating 
machinery can also use the same force toa large extent. Those 
who are familiar with the methods of electric distribution in vogue 
to-day will realize the great economy which can be effected by its 
substitution for steam. It is entirely practicable, and the current 
can be transmitted to any extent desired from one end of the line 
to the other, since the distance is much shorter than that of many 
of the transmission lines in successful operation in the Unite 
States.” 


The sefior still believes that the canal will eventually be made a 
sea-level canal, and the locks that are now a part of the plan of 
construction can be built in such a manner as will admit of their 
ready removal when it may be decided to reduce the canal to the 
level of the ocean. 
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SOME ODD RAILROAD RULES. 


— FE of the regulations in force on the earliest railroads built 
. in Pennsylvania read very queerly in these days of “ limiteds ” 
and “ flyers.” A number of them are quoted in a brief paper read 
before the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania on early 
experiences in transportation by Mr. Antes Snyder, and abstracted 
in part in Zhe Scientific American Supplement (November 28). 
Says this paper: 


“When the commonwealth opened the Philadelphia and Colum- 
bia Railway, the theory was that the State furnish the roadway 
and that any one who pleased could furnish his own vehicle and 
motive power and use the railway whenever he wished by paying 
the state tolls for its use, just as the turnpikes of the day were 
But it was soon discovered that a certain character of ve- 
hicle was needed, and that rules and regulations as to times and 
manner of using the railways were absolutely necessary to effect 
their successful operation. The ordinary shippers found it too ex- 
pensive to fit themselves with the necessary plant, and that they 
could get this transportation done by large and well-equipped ship- 
pers much more cheaply than they could do it themselves, so that 
in practise the business drifted into the hands of a few individuals 
and companies, who did this service for the many. The railway 
as constructed was intended for the horse as motive power, tho 
the locomotive was being introduced as an experiment shortly after 
the railway was completed. The following among the rules and 
regulations adopted by the Canal Commission for the regulation of 
the railway may be of interest: 

“* Section 92.—No car shall carry a greater load than threg tons 
on the Columbia and Philadelphia Railway, nor more than three 
and one-half tons on the Portage Railway, nor shall any burden 
car travel at a greater speed than five miles per hour, unless the 
car body and load shall be supported on good steel springs.’ 

“* Section 108.—It shall be the duty of the conductors of cars 
moving with less speed upon the railways, upon notice by ringing 
a bell, blowing a horn, or otherwise, of the approach of a locomo- 
tive-engine or other cars moving in the same direction at a greater 
speed, to proceed with all possible despatch to the first switch in 
the course of their passage, and pass off said track until said loco- 
motive-engine or other cars moving at greater speed can pass by. 
The conductors of the slower cars are directed to open and close 
the switches so as to leave them in proper order. Any person who 
shall refuse or neglect to comply with the provisions of this regu- 
lation shall, for every offense, forfeit and pay the sum of ten dol- 
lars.’ 

“It must have been a very interesting and novel sight, indeed, 
when the horse and the locomotive were used indiscriminately on 
the same track and were struggling for supremacy as the future 
motive-power of our railroads, and the approach of a locomotive 
was heralded by the tooting of a horn. Even at that time the 
right of way was given to the fast horse.” 


used. 


Another Test of Submarine Boats.—An elaborate 
test to determine the usefulness of submarine boats in naval warfare 
was made recently in Narragansett Bay, the purpose being to see if 
they were less visible at night than surface boats, if they could 
be navigated successfully and safely in the dark, and if the playing 
upon them of numerous searchlights hampered the making of ob- 
servations from their conning-towers. Says a writer in 7he Ma- 
rine Review : 


“The test partook of the nature of a sham battle, in which Fort 
Adams and the torpedo-station, with strong searchlights and large 
parties of army and navy officers acting as observers, and the tug 
Peoria, anchored west of the torpedo-station, and using a powerful 
searchlight, were opposed to the submarine boats Moccasin, 
Adder, and Plunger, and the surface boats WcKee and Morris 
and torpedo-boat No.1. Of the six craft afloat the Adder alone 
lived through the battle, and she succeeded in eluding all the 
watchers and getting into a position so close to the tug Peoria that 
she could easily have annihilated her. It was, in fact, a clean-cut 


victory for the Adder, which was in command of Lieut. Frank L. 
Pinney. On the whole, the battle was very exciting to those who 
participated in it, as the night was dark and under the conditions 
the powerful searchlights shone with great brilliancy. The watch- 
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ers at Fort Adams picked up with some little difficulty the sub- 
marine boats Moccasin and Plunger, but in vain they searched for 
the Adder. 1t was learned that the navigation of submarine boats 
in the dark was practicable, and that the playing upon them of 
powerful searchlights did not much hamper their officers in run- 
ning them or making observations from their conning-towers fairly 
well. When the light was not playing, upon, the boats very good 
vision could be obtained from the submarines. It was proved that 
the submarines were less visible in the dark than the surface boats. 
The submarine boats were run in a half-submerged condition.” 


Mortar Made of Crushed Stone.—May crushed stone 
be used instead of sand tor making mortar? That it should not 
be so used and that the result is inferior seems to be assumed by 
the Merchants’ Association of New York in its fight against the 
alleged faulty construction of the Jerome Park Reservoir. In evi- 
dence taken before the Croton Aqueduct Commission particular 
stress has been laid on the use of crusher-dust in place of sand as 
The Engi- 
neering News, in an editorial on the subject, however, assures us 


responsible—in part at least—for the faults charged. 


that stone-dust makes superior mortar. It says: 

“In some mysterious way it has been assumed that in using 
stone-dust in place of natural sand for mortar at Jerome Park the 
engineers were inaugurating a new and unknown feature of prac- 
tise in masonry construction. . . . Crushed gtone-dust was recog- 
nized by the cement authorities of thirty years ago as a permissible 
and suitable substitute for sand for mortar. It was used instead 
of sand in constructing the great Vyrnwy Dam for the Liverpoo! 
water-works, one of the most celebrated engineering works of the 
world. At the present time the well-known English engineer. 
James Mansergh, is using to the entire exclusion of natural sand 
the dust of his stone-crushers in building the five great dams for 
the Birmingham water-supply. The coast-defense fortifications 
built in Boston harbor in 1902-03 were constructed of concrete. 
using crusher-dust in place of sand after a series of careful tests 
had demonstrated to the United States engineers in charge that the 
artificial material was the superior one.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE following observations of Sir Oliver Lodge have been selected as 
his text by Carl Snyder, the author of a recent book entitled ‘‘New Con- 
ceptions of Science’’: ‘The ordinary run of men live among phenomena 
of which they care nothing and know less. They see. bodies fall to the 
earth, they hear sound, they kindle fires, they see the heavens roll above 
them, but of the causes and inner workings of the whole they are ignorant 
and with their ignorance they are content.” 


THIS country has lost one of its foremost engineers in Dr. Robert H 
Thurston, director of the Sibley College of Cornell University. Dr 
Thurston ranked very high in his profession, but was chiefly known as an 
instructor, administrator, and writer. He served with distinction in the 
Engineering Corps of the navy during the Civil War, and at its close was 
assigned to the faculty of the Annapolis Naval Academy. In 1871 he be- 
came professor of engineering at Stevens Institute of Technology, where 
he remained for fourteen years, going in 1885 to Cornell to take the direc- 
torship of the Sibley College, then about to be organized, 


‘*PROFESSOR LOMBROSO has a curious prejudice against ambidexterity,’ 
says Amateur Work, “In Last month’s North American Review he gives 
the results of his observations on left-handed and left-sided people. They 
are of such a character to make people hesitate even to stretch out the left 
hand, and it is small consolation for him to make the closing qualification 
*I do not dream of saying that all left-handed people are wicked, but that 
left-handedness, united to many other traits, may contribute to form one 
of the worst characters among species.’ . .. The professor finds that 
among 1,000 soldiers and operatives the proportion of left-handed people is 
4 per cent. among the men and 5 and 8 per cent. among the women. Among 
criminals the quota of left-handed was found more than tripled in men 
and more than quintupled among women.” 


THE weather undcubtedly exerts a certain amount of influence upon the 
mind. The exaltatio: of spirits due to bright sunlight and high barometer 
is a case in point, as well as the depression of spirits caused by rain, fog, 
anda cold irritating wind. A writerin Zhe Medical Record tells of inves- 
tigations made by Dr. W. Norwood East, deputy medical officer of the 
convict prison at Portland, England, with the object of ascertaining if at- 
mospheric changes influenced the criminal classes perceptibly. A period 
of three years was taken, during which time he noted the direction of the 
wind, the outlook, the temperature in the shade, and the barometric 
height, taken daily at 8 A.M. at the prison, and to estimate the possible 
effects on the criminal the. number.of breaches of prison discipline was 
compared. The investigations.tended to show that the criminal did not 
appear to be affected to an extent worthy of mention by the outlook, 
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THE KAISER AS A PREACHER. 


;* has been known that Wilhelm I1., the many-sided, when on 

his northern trip on the Hlohenzollern, acted also in the capac- 
ity of a chaplain; but it was generally understood that he read 
sermons prepared by regular preachers. Recently he acted in the 
capacity of a preacher at the confirmation of his two sons, Prince 
August Wilhelm and Prince Oscar, in the Fremdenskirche, in 
Potsdam, and delivered an address, which was doubtless his own 
production, at the banquet that followed the confirmation. It has 
produced a marked effect in Germany, and is generally regarded 
as a public profession of the Emperor’s religious convictions. 
We reproduce from the official Retchsanzeiger (Berlin) the follow- 
ing sentiments uttered at this time: 


My DEAR Sons: In this moment, when we are about to empty 
our glasses to your prosperity and to express our congratulations 
that you have now passed out of the period of boyhood and into 
that of vigorous manhood, as also into membership of the con- 
gregations of the Lord in order to work also in this sphere, it 
is my wish as your father to send you out with a word of good 
counsel. 

The present day is for you, in a spiritual sense, what, from a 
military point of view, that day signified on which you took your 
oath of allegiance to the flag of your country and entered the army. 
With this latter step I would compare your baptism. By that act 
you became warriors of the Lord. With the present day you have, 
so to speak, become of age in matters of faith. The arms and the 


weapons of which you are to make use have been put into your 


hands by the skilful preparation of your pastors and instructors in 
the catechetical lessons. The application of these in the contests 
of actual life will now be left to you. In this respect, too, you 
will still not be without further guidance by your spiritual leaders; 
but notwithstanding all this help, in the end every Christian must 
himself learn to use his own weapons. Ina very eminent sense, a 
Christian can be compared with a soldier, and in his warfare the 
Christian must use only the 
weapons which the Lord Him- 
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different from those which have been taught to you. But there 
never has been a being like unto him, and the words which he 
spoke are the words of the living God and words that produce life. 
His teachings will continue to be vital forces long after all the 
sages and savants of the world have been forgotten. 

When I look back upon my personal experience, I can give you 
this assurance, that the center and heart and kernel of all human 
life, especially if it is one of responsibility and of work—and this 
has become clearer and clearer to me every year—is found solely 
in the position which a person takes toward his Lord and Savior. 
Even the most determined doubter of the divinity of Christ can 
not but recognize this wonderful personality. He is one who can 
not be ignored. To-day he still walks among men, comforting, 
consoling, strengthening ; and everybody is compelled, directly or 
indirectly, to live the life that he lives,'to conduct the office that he 
holds, to do the work upon which he is employed, based upon the 
attitude which he takes toward Christ. In all the troubles and 
trials of life you must look to him. Your conscience will tell you 
what he would have you do. In the end he is the only helper. 


Naturally these sentiments of the Kaiser, which reecho the words 
he penned to Admiral von Hollmann, in the Babel-Bibel contro- 
versy, have called forth the warmest commendations of the 
conservative religious press of Germany. Only occasionally in 
ultra-orthodox circles isa word of criticism found. Thus the X7rch- 
liches Volksblatt of Hanover (No. 44) complains that the sermonic 
address consists chiefly of glittering generaiities, and, instead of 
proclaiming old-fashioned orthodoxy, tezches an “undogmatical 
Christianity of works.”—7yvanslation muce for Tur LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S APPRECIATION OF HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. 


“ 7, HIS friend, who gladly acknowledge my own indebtedness to 

him, seek to interpret the life and character of a man of 
great spiritual and intellectual genius, whose faults were super- 
ficial, whose virtues were profound, whose influence will outlive 


his fame, and who has probably 





self has put at his disposal. 

In the address which your 
pastor delivered in your pres- 
ence he very properly spoke of 
the great importance of “ per- 
sonality” in the Christian's 
walk and work. It is this thing 
which in my conviction the 
Christians of our day need more 
than any other. Everything in 
this career as a Christian de- 
pends upon the development of 
this personality. Christ himself 
was the most personal of per- 
sonalities when he lived and 
labored here upon the earth. 
You have in your instruction 
heard much of great men, of 
wise men, of statesmen, kings, 
and poets. You have learned 
many of their sayings and prin- 
ciples, and have been incited 
to noble thoughts and highest 
ideals by these. But you must 
never forget that these are all 
only mortal men, and_ their 
sayings only human wisdom. 
None of their words can com- 
pare with the words of him who 
is our Lord and Savior. And 
you must not forget that in the 
vicissitudes of life you will 








done more to change directly 
the religious life, and indirectly 
the religious thought, in Amer- 
ica than any preacher since 
Jonathan Edwards.” 

It is thus that Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott sums up his estimate of 
Henry Ward Beecher, in a vol- 
ume reviewed in our columns 
December 5, and which seems 
likely to assume the place of the 
most important interpretation 
of the great American pulpit ora- 
tor, being written by one who 
had intimate personal relations 
with Mr. Beecher for more than 
thirty years. The reminiscent 
material of the volume takes us 
back to the author's first im- 
pressions of his friend in pas- 
sages like the following : 

“In 1854 I entered the law 
office of my brothers in New 
York city, and went to live with 
the older of them in Brooklyn. 
He was attending Plymouth 
Church, and I naturally went 
there with him. He was a son 








° . Cc ight by Kockwood, N. Y, 
meet with men of prominence sae tna x nici 


who will entertain thoughts on 
the subject of religion and of 
the person of Christ that are 


HENRY WARD REFCHER, 


In Dr. Abbott’s judgment, he “has probably done ‘more tdé thange 
directly the religiotis. life, and indirectly the religious thought, in 
America than any preacher since Jonathan Edwards.” 


of New England, a_ Puritan, 
tho of liberal temper, and a 
Webster Whig, and, therefore, 
originally had a triple prejudice 
against the young preacher who 
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had recently come to Brooklyn, and who was in manner a West- 
erner and in theology and politics a radical. But my brother had 
characteristically resolved to listen to six successive sermons from 
the preacher before finally deciding about him, and, as a result, 
was already a sympathetic listener and a devoted friend. 1 was 
not yet twenty years of age, and the defects and the excellencies 
of Mr. Beecher appealed alike to my boyish nature: his exuber- 
ant life, his startling audacity, his dramatic oratory, his passionate 
fire, his flashes of humor, his native boyishness—all combined to 
fascinate me.” 


Of the extent to which Dr. Abbott's thinking was shaped by 


listening to Mr. Beecher he tells us with great frankness, thus: 


“I had constructed for myself a crude theology, doubtless largely 
borrowed from others, but for which I ought not to make others 
responsible. Mr. Beecher revolutionized my theology by revo- 
lutionizing my life. I obtained through him a new experience of 
God, of Christ, of salvation, of religion. I began to see that Jesus 
Christ was what God eternally is; that his laws are the laws of my 
own nature; that ] have not more truly inherited disease than 
health, depravity than virtue, from my ancestors; that salvation is 
life, and that Jesus Christ came into the world to give me life; 
that God is my Father and my Friend, and that my fellowship 
may be with Him; that the Bible is the record of the experiences 
of men who knew Him and IJis love and fellowship, and who nar- 
rated their experiences that others might share them; that relig- 
ion is not the obedience of a reluctant soul to law, but the glad 
captivity of a loyal soul to the best of all loved friends. . . . From 
that day to this my desire has been by voice and pen to give to 
others the life which had been given to me when | learned that 
God is: love and Jesus Christ is love’s interpreter, and, therefore, 
God's interpreter.” 

Passing in review the events of the preacher's boyhood, Dr. 
Abbott remarks that Beecher retained to his dying day a boyish 
nature. His love for children, his unaffected and spontaneous in- 
terest in their life and sports, constantly attracted children to him. 
“Children and dogs,” he once said, “are good judges of human 
nature.” Referring to his extrinsic qualities, his sincerity and sim- 
plicity of address, his “ freshness of thought,” “ vividness of imagi- 
nation,” “ power of impassioned feeling and . . . oratorical skill,” 
Dr. Abbott says that “all these outward qualities would never have 
given him his influence had they not been instruments for the ex- 
pression of a gospel of life and love.” 

The descriptions of inside life at Plymouth Church during 
Beecher’s pastorate will give many people who read this book 
Dr. Abbott thinks 
‘orthodox ” and purely “ Congregational.” 
The congregational singing, which made the church famous, is in- 


terestingly touched upon, and Beecher’s revival work is thus de- 


fresh ideas about that historic congregation. 


« 


the church was properly 


scribed : 


“He made no attempt to drive men into the kingdom of God; 
little or none to make them feel either the present evil or the future 
peril of an unsaved condition; the burden of his preaching was a 
presentation of the joy inherent in the life of faith, hope, and love. 
*I have sat in my own pulpit,’ he once said to me, ‘and seen 
Finney get the sinner down and pound him until I have wanted to 
pull Finney by the coat and cry out, “O let him up, let him up!”’ 
Dr. Finney drove men to repentence; Mr. Beecher drew them. 
The themes of his revival preaching might almost be summed 
up in the saying of Hosea, ‘I drew them with bands of love.’ 
One evening he read a letter from an unknown young man, un- 
known I think to him, certainly to the congregation, saying that he 
was going to destruction under temptations which he could neither 
resist nor escape, and imploring Mr. Beecher ‘ to preach to me the 
terror of the law, anything to arouse me from this fearful lethargy.’ 
With this as his text, Mr. Beecher preached the love of God in 
Jesus Christ as the only remedy for sin, saying,‘ If this love of 
God will not move you, the fear of God will not.’ The incident 
was characteristic. Mr. Beecher believed in retribution—at that 
time more definitely than he did subsequently. But he rarely 
preached it. and when he did so, it was only as a dark background 
that he might make the love of God revealed in Jesus Christ more 
luminous.” : 


Of Henry Ward Beecher as an orator, Dr. Abbott writes at 


we 
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some length. He makes no attempt to analyze Mr. Beecher’s 
powers of eloquence, but after some mention of “his skilful tho 
inartificial rhetoric, his opalescent imagination, his illuminating 
humor, his unconscious art of dramatization, his perfervid and 
contagious emotion,” Dr. Abbott puts him into the scales of esti- 
mate with his contemporaries as follows: 


“T instinctively compare him with other contemporary orators 
whom I have heard—Daniel Webster, Charles Sumner, George 
William Curtis, John B. Gough, William E. Gladstone, and Phillips 
Brooks. Mr. Beecher was less weighty than Daniel Webster; 
one was a glacier, the other an avalanche; one was a battery of 
artillery, the other was a regiment of horse charging with the im- 
petuosity of Ney. Mr. Beecher could be as clear-cut and crystal- 
line at times as Wendell Phillips was at all times, but he was never 
malignant as Wendell Phillips sometimes was, and never took the 
delight, which Wendell Phillips often took, in the skill with which 
he could transfix an opponent. Mr. Beecher could, and sometimes 
did, marshal facts with a military skill scarcely inferior to that of 
Charles Sumner, as witness some passages in his English speeches; 
but he was never overloaded and overborne by them. He sum- 
moned facts as witnesses to confirm a truth, and when their testi- 
mony was given dismissed them, while he, with dramatic imagina- 
tion and emotional power, pressed home upon his audience the truth 
to which they bore witness. He had not the grace either of diction 
or of address which characterized George William Curtis. Mr. 
Curtis never violated the canons of a perfect taste; Mr. Beecher 
often did. . . . It is difficult to compare Mr. Beecher’s dramatic 
power with that of John Bb. Gough. Considered simply as dramatic 
artists, Mr. Beecher was far more impassioned and moving, Mr. 
Gough more versatile. . . . I heard Mr. Gladstone but once; it 
was in the English House of Commons; his object was to com- 
mend and carry his motion for the yse of the closure, before un- 
known in Parliament. It would be absurd to attempt an estimate 
of Mr. Gladstone’s oratory from this one address. But comparing 
that one address with the many I have heard from Mr. Beecher, it 
was more persuasive, but less eloquent. . . . Comparing Henry 
Ward Beecher and Phillips Brooks, I should describe Phillips 
Brooks as the greater preacher, but Mr. Beecher as the greater 
orator. .. . If the test of the oration is its perfection, whether of 
structure or of expression, other orators have surpassed Mr. 
Beecher; if the test of oratory is the power of the speaker to im- 
part to his audience his life, to impress on them his conviction, 
animate them with his purpose, and direct their action to the ac- 
complishment of his end, then Mr. Beecher was the greatest orator 
I have ever heard; and in my judgment, whether measured by the 
immediate or by the permanent effects of his address2s, takes his 
place in the ranks of the great orators of the world.” 





POSSIBILITIES OF AN ‘*EDUCATIONAL CON- 
CORDAT” IN ENGLAND. 


HE controversy in English religious circles over the rights 
and wrongs of the new Education Act continues with un- 
abated vigor. A few days ago a crowded meeting was held in the 
City Temple, London, at which impassioned speeches on the ques- 
tion were made by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, Dr. John Clifford, 
and Dr. Robertson Nicoll, of Zhe British Weekly. “ Passive 
resistance” is still the watchword of the non-conformists, and a 
considerable number have been arrested for refusing to pay the 
school tax. Impelled, no doubt, by a sense of the seriousness of the 
situation, the Archbishop of Canterbury has addressed a letter to 
the Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, of London, one of the leading English 
non-conformists, suggesting the possibility of a conference at which 
“existing causes of offense or misunderstanding on either side” 


might be stated. His letter runs in part: 


“We agree, 1 think, in earnestly desiring that the elements of 
the Christian faith as taught in Holy Scripture should form part 
of the regular instruction given in elementary schools, subject, of 
course,tto the strict observance of a conscience clause. Where se- 


curity is given by trust-deed for the continuance of such teaching 
you would not wish, I imagine, any more than I should, that such 
security should be destroyed. 

“Further, we agree, I think, in maintaining that those to whom 
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is entrusted the privilege (usually so highly valued) of giving this 
teaching should be persons qualified to give it genuinely as well as 
efficiently. 

“Yet further, I believe us to agree that, in the present state of 
English feeling on the subject, it would not be right to banish 
wholly from our elementary school 
system the giving of denomina- 
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should have no difficulty in laying down two ‘fundamental’ posi- 
tions, which, taken in combination with Dr. Horton’s, would sup- 
ply a workable compromise. They are: (1) That the public au- 
thority should provide a place and a time in which the children in 
elementary schools should be instructed in the religions professed 

by their parents. (2) That the cost 





tional religious teaching within 
school hours, under proper restric- 
tions, to those children whose par- 
ents desire it. 

“Of course each of these gen- 
eral principles admits of a great 
variety of modes in which effect 
could be given to it, and a great 
variety of restrictions which could 
be imposed. These are the very 
questions which we might profit- 
ably discuss together: 

“What, for example, ought to be 
the wznimum or maximum of re- 
ligious or denominational instruc- 
tion allowed? 

“In what way and under what 
limitation ought a teacher’s quali- 
fications to give such teaching to 
be ascertained ? 

“Ought denominational teaching 
to be allowed under proper safe- 
guards in all elementary schools in 
which the parents of children de- 
sire it; or ought it to be restricted, 
and, if so, under what conditions, 
to schools in which a denomination 
pays the cost by supplying gratu- 
itously the school buildings ?” 





To this conimunication Dr. Hor- 





of this religious instruction should 
be defrayed by the denominations, 
including under that term those who 
call themselves undenominational- 
ists. In this way each and all of the 
religions professed by Englishmen 
would be given a fair field and no 
favor.” 


The British Weekly (London) 
has this to say: 


“We do not believe for a mo- 
ment that there will be any division 
among non-conformists. They have 
their differences as to the final form 
of the settlement, but these differ- 
ences will be adjusted peacefully 
when the chief blots of the act are 
removed. We are glad that Arch- 
bishop Davidson keeps the door 
open for further conference. He 
has a magnificent opportunity. A 
really generous action on the part of 
the Church of England now would 
promote the prosperity of the church 
and strengthen her position in the 
country as nothing else would. Is 
she to follow the old and infatuated 
policy of yielding nothing to justice 








ton replies that, so far as he 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


or to mercy, of conceding nothing 
except under absolute compulsion? 


“ Who is trying to arrange a conference on educational problems With her will or without her will the 
has been able to consult those 


who are accepted as the Free 
Church leaders,” he finds them agreed “without a single dissen- 
tient voice” 


“ 


that the conference suggested by the archbishop 
“must start from two fundamental positions.” These positions are : 
“(1) That all schools maintained by public money must be abso- 
lutely under public control. (2) That in all schools maintained by 
public money all teachers must be appointed by the public author- 
ity, without reference to denominational distinctions.” If these 
positions are granted, he says, he is convinced that a way could be 
found of maintaining real religious teaching in all schools, while 
giving fair opportunity to those who desire to supplement it de- 
nominationally. He goes on to say that many think that the time 
for such a conference is either past or not yet come. It would 
have been eminently useful before the passage of the Education 
Act; it would be useful yet if the Government showed a dis- 
position to amend the law, of which he sees no sign. But he 
thinks the situation may change rapidly, and believes he speaks for 
nine-tenths of the population in expressing the desire “that in 
every school there should be the sense of God, the habit of prayer 
and praise, and the reading of the Book, which is at once the su- 
preme religious treasure of the world and the greatest masterpiece 
of English literature.” 

The Church Times (London), in commenting on the whole inci- 
dent, observes: “Churchmen should now realize that compromise 
on the base of a residual creed isas impossible as it is undesirable, 
and that only two alternatives are left—the teaching of all religions 
or the teaching of none.” The London /7/o¢ (Anglican) discusses 
at length the possibilities of an “educational concordat.” It says 
in part: 

“The effect of the Archbishop’ofCanterbury’s letter has been 
to make the non-conformist position absolutely clear. We should 


be sincerely glad if it should have the further effect of making the 
position of churchmen equally clear. Speaking for oumselves, we 


between Anglicans and Non-conformists. 


wrong will one day be set right, and 
we very respectfully venture to re- 
mind the archbishop of Emerson’s favorite quotation from the 
Indian Scriptures: ‘Time drinketh up the essence of every great 
and noble action which ought to be performed, and which is de- 
layed in the execution.’ ” 


ARE DOGMAS ‘* MATTERS OF TASTE”? 


\ [. R. WALTER R. CASSELS, the author of that famous 
4 attack upon the Christian faith, “Supernatural Religion,” 
contributes to 7he Nineteenth Century (October) an iconoclastic 
paper on “ The Present Position of Religious Apologetics.” His 
conclusion is that “men think themselves justified in believing 
anything that seems to appeal to their own fancies and personal 
leanings. Dogmas are matters of taste, matters of opinion, which 
are adopted with little or no examination and held with no dis- 
crimination.” He says further: 


“The more one looks into the religious views in the church at 
the present time, the more apparent it is that with the abandon- 
ment of the ‘Old Bailey’ system of Paley, and the recognition that 
there is practically no valid evidence producible for the doctrines 
it still, at least nominally, holds, Christianity has become a mere 
religion of the heart and of the imagination, its evidence being 
nothing more than the impressions made on the believer by the 
noble life and teaching of Jesus. Miracles as evidence have 
been relinquished with relief and without regret, and the fatal con- 
sequence of discrediting the central dogmas of Christianity, which 
are, so to say, more miraculous than the attesting miracles, is 
avoided as much as possible by spiritualizing their details and re- 
ducing the more stubborn supernatural elements to such a state of 
haze and indefiniteness that they may float through the mind.with- 
out any substantial shock. No testimony is demanded or consid- 
ered necessary beyond the witness of personal emotion, and perfect 
satisfaction is at least expressed regarding the certainty of views 
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which seem to have no other support than assumed suitability to 
the needs of man.” 


The World To-day (Chicago, December) takes exception to 


these statements. It comments: 


“A man’s judgment upon the religious, like that upon the polit- 
ical, situation depends upon the company he keeps, and it is very 
probable that Mr. Cassels’ words are true as regards his immediate 
circle, or are believed by it to represent the situation among intel- 
ligent Christians. But they are by no means true of the Christian 
world at large. Higher criticism has not destroyed the intellectual 
supports of Christian faith, however much it has affected doctrine 
as to the Bible. There is growing up all over the world a new 
generation of men whose theology is not based on an assumption 
as to inspiration, but upon the scientific study of the sources pre- 
supposed by historical Christianity. These men are no more de- 
pendent upon their emotions than upon their reason. They do not 
hold a dogma because it suits their taste, but because they believe 
it to be true. And they are the men who will control the great 
religious awakening which, tho so zealously prophesied, seems so 
slow in coming. Sooner or later religious experience reaches back 
for intellectual convictions. If they be wanting, religious enthusi- 
asm cools. The hope of the church of the future lies not with the 
men who would force upon it the intellectual habits and convic- 
tions bequeathed by a prescientific age, but with those who live 
the life of their own age. And it may be that the church of to- 
day, like the disciples of old, is so intent upon having its own pro- 
gram fulfilled as to be blind to the fact that the religious awaken- 
ing is to be already seen in the new passion for social righteous- 
ness and for sacrificing service to the needy.” 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC CRITICISM OF 
MAETERLINCK. 
AETERLINCK is generally called a “ mystic,” and, so far 
as known, he has not disputed the accuracy of this designa- 
But according to Condé Benoist Pallen, a Roman Catholic 
Mr. 


tion. 
writer, Maeterlinck should be called “an agnostic pantheist.” 
Pallen writes in the New York Messenger (December) : 

“His theory, in brief, is that beyond human consciousness, as 
its antithesis, lies the great ocean of the Unconscious, beyond the 
reach of man’s thought and the effort of his will. This Uncon- 
scious is the absolute, the bathos of all life, the universal zone of 
all things, yet clean out of all relation to our knowledge and will. 
This is his postulate, tho he gives us no inkling how he arrives at it. 
He simply lays itdown; for M. Maeterlinck spurns demonstration 
or anything like a rationative process. Perhaps it is in this aspect 
that the critics see his mysticism. But mysticism is so far from 
being an assumption of an unconscious unknowable that it holds as 
its premise the existence of a conscious knowable, with which it 
comes into conscious communion. In other words, mysticism 
postulates a conscious, knowable God, made doubly known to man 
through reason and through revelation. M. Maeterlinck’s postu- 
late rests upon nothing but his own fiat. He denies the facuity of 
reason te arrive ata knowledge of God as the first cause of the 
universe, and he scouts the possibility of revelation, by which God 
makes Himself known to His creature in a more intimate and 
higher way. It is just because he denies the power of reason in 
this regard and the facts of revelation that he is thrown back upon 
the acceptance of an unconscious unknowable in seeking to escape 
from the materialistic nescience of that science which he credits 
with having crippled reason and destroyed revelation. He would 
escape from the gross and unmoral conclusion of science by a ref- 
uge in the figment of his unconscious world-soul. Morality, he 
sees well enough, is destroyed in the acceptance of a mechanical 
universe as the ultimate of man’s thought. He would save human 
responsibility in some way by the hypothesis of the unconscious, 
tho it involve him in an intolerable contradiction.” 


Proceeding to a consideration of the three principal philo- 
sophical works of Maeterlinck—* The Treasure of the Humble,” 
“Wisdom and Destiny,” and “The Buried Temple ”—the writer 
tries to show that “in its last analysis M. Maeterlinck’s theory is 
plain Stoicism” : 
~“ Stripped of the verbiage of his rhetoric, it presents the dull and 


impenetrable surface of hardened nescience. It is true that M. 
Maeterlinck seatters the jeweled rhetoric of optimism with. prod- 
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igal hand along his path. The language of hope and love and 
beauty, of good tidings to come, of a roseate future for humanity 
in spite of the clouds that now lower, profusely adorns his pages. 
But this is an extraneous grace, which has no logical warrant in 
his fundamental thesis. In this he simply arrays himself in bor- 
rowed plumage. He here uses a tongue which is not truly his own 
and filches from the gardens of Christians the splendors of the 
flowers whose roots lie deep in the soil of Christian promise. Like 
every modern builder of a theory, which boasts that it displaces 
Christianity, he would hide the poverty of his own structure under 
the ornaments of the edifice he would destroy. His fundamental 
affinity with Stoicism too clearly betrays itself in his constant 
admiration of its heroes. To him Antoninus Pius ‘ was perhaps 
truly the best and most perfect man this world has ever known, 
better even than Marcus Aurelius.’ Their manner of meeting and 
accepting destiny is the model he holds up as the perfection of 
human living. Their wisdom, the stoic virtue of apatheia—free- 
dom trom passion, indifference in face of all that life holds for 
man, equanimity—evenness of mind—is its quintessence. The 
doctrine and practise of Stoicism is in truth the naked reality of 
M. Maeterlinck’s thesis; an old philosophy masquerading in mod- 
ern habiliments.” 


» 


There are “many admirable and true utterances” throughout 
Maeterlinck’s works, we are told, but “ they are only admirable and 
true on the very ground which he desperately labors to undermine. 
These truths are not his own. Accept his foundation and you 
His philosophy of life is the vague dream 
of an imagination which has lost all relation to reason. He roams 
in a shadowy, indefinite cloudland, lighted up only by the lurid 
gleams of an exuberant fancy. 


destroy their worth. 


His morality is a mere sentiment 
suspended in mid-air. His entire theory a phantasy, the baseless 
fabric of a vision; what the old scholastic philosophers would 


justly style de/iramenta.” We quote, in conclusion : 


“One might imagine that Maeterlinck would have turned to 
Christianity and examined or reexamined its claims in the face of 
the disastrous failure of science to answer the great questions of 
life. ‘There are evidences in his works that he has misunderstood 
the simplest fundamentals of Christian revelation. Lut he does 
not stop to inquire. He is cocksure that Christianity is totally 
wanting. It is clear that in his mind science has conipletely 
broken down the postulates of revealed religion. He brushes 
these aside with appalling indifference. His immediate premise is 
the failure of religion, and he makes no attempt to vindicate his 
assumption. He has the air of laying this down as an axiomatic 
truth, about which there is no need of concerning ourselves. We 
have here no ground for challenging him, for he advances nothing 
to substantiate his position. His assertion is in the air, as per- 
emptory as it is gratuitous. Nor do we find in the advancement 
of his own theory, which he hypothecates as the substitute of re- 
ligion, anything to show why Christianity is not a sufficient answer 
to all the moral needs of life. To him revealed religion has no 
more to say than it had to Marcus Aurelius, and his ignorance of 
it would seem as great as that of this famous Roman emperor 
Indeed, his estimate of it appears to be upon the same contemptu- 
ous level with that of the imperial stoic, who seems to be the great- 
est saint !. M. Maeterlinck’s pantheon.- It is only in testing his 
theory by a critical analysis that we shall discover M. Maeter 
linck’s tremendous misapprehension of what Christianity really is 
Among all modern substitutes for Christianity none more stri- 
kingly illustrates their impotence, nor brings out more clearly the 
practical value of Christianity, than M. Maeterlinck’s vague dream, 

Pinnacled dim in the intense inane.” 


CARDINAL GIBBONS has issued an appeal to the Roman Catholic bishops, 
priests, and people of the United States in behalf of the national Catholic 
University at Washington. Remarking that the first communication of 
the new Pope to the hierarchy of the United States ‘expresses his con- 
cern for the welfare of this pontifical institution,’’ Cardinal Gibbons goes 
on to say: “The generous endowment of educational institutes by non- 
Catholics is one of the most significant movements in our national life. 
That Catholics, who have contributed so freely to so many other needs of 
the church, are ready, in respect of educational zeal, to rival their non- 
Catholic fellow citizens we may take as an assured fact. What is requisite 
to direct their generosity toward the work of higher education is clear 
perception of its importance and necessity. ... Leo XIII., of happy mem- 
ory, has publicly registered his hope that the Catholic University of 
America should be to the American people what the Catholic University of 
Louvain is to the people of Belgium —the bulwark of religion and the 
crown of our Catholic educational system.” - - : 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


ATTITUDE OF PIUS X. TOWARD ANTI- 
CLERICALISM. 


a i HE first striking achievement of Pius X. is the creation of a 

favorable personal opinion of himself ina considerable sec- 
tion of the anticlerical press of Europe., Most of the newspapers 
which base their policy upon opposition to the Vatican expected 
that the new Pope’s first encyclical would be a proclamation in 
which the political measure of the statesman could be taken. The 
Indépendance Belge (Brussels) would. venture no opinion of any 
kind regarding the new Vatican policy until the encyclical had ap- 
peared. It was agreeably. Impressed by the elevated religious 
tore of the utterance, and jit inclines to-hold the College of Car- 
dinals responsible. for ithe subsequent allocution that was so irrec- 
oncilable regarding the: ‘temporal power. A like discrimination 
between the good ‘sovereign pontiff and the bad cardinals is made 
by such enemies of the Vatican as the Lanterne (Paris), the Action 
(Paris), the Radical (Paris), and the //era/do (Madrid), altho their 
tributes to the pontifical virtue are at the expense of the pontifical 
intelligence. “The Pope is only a sort of manikin,” declares the 
Action, “who is dressed up for benedictions and for ritual exhibi- 
tions. Within those limits he plays his part.” 

This anticlerical impression is strengthened by the following 
words, which the wearer of the fisherman’s ring addressed to a 
representative of the Paris J/a/in : 


“ 


Let them [French Roman Catholics] remember that they are 
of the church militant. They are liable to tribulations. But is 
not this the lot chosen by Christ during his earthly life? Altho he 
could have been born a king, and have lived the life of a king, he 
chose the condition of a working man. Offered a golden crown 
and scepter, as well as every earthly magnificence, he preferred a 
crown of thorns. . . . French Catholics, in the midst of their bit- 
ter fate, must look to Christ. Their sufferings will never equal 
his. . . . They must not refuse to render unto Cesar.the things 
that are Cesar’s, nor must they secure the triumph of human in- 
terest or give way to party passion. They should assert their faith, 
claim their liberty and give evidence of their fraternal union and 
virtue.” 


At the same time the Pope pronounced the policy of the French 
Government “ deicide.” However, according to the London 77mes, 

it would look as if the days of the political priest were num- 
bered,” while a Roman Catholic correspondent of the London 
Guardian remarks on the subject of “ Pius X. and anticlericalism 
in Latin countries ” 


“It sounds paradoxical to inquire if a pope be ‘ clerical.’ Nev- 
ertheless there have been preeminently clerical popes, and Leo 
XIII. was among their number. The late Pope’s Utopia was a 
world officered by priests, and the changes made by him in the 
order of Franciscan Tertiaries were all in the direction of institu- 
ting a definite lay militia under clerical supervision. This was not 
the idea of St. Francis, but it represented Leo’s view of the 
weapons at the disposal of the church. The idea of St. Francis 
was much nearer akin to that of Pius X., with whom religion 
comes before hierarchic pretensions, and whose Utopia would be 
a democratic society knit together, ordered, and moralized by the 
spirit and the practises of religion. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that the notion of religion appears to be bound up 
with hierarchic pretensions among all Latin peoples, and this is 
why the fact that anticlericalism is indigenous on Latin soil is so 
worthy of attention. 

“The Latin peoples can bear more ‘ clericalism’ than other peo- 
ples, but on condition that they are permitted a periodical outlet 
in the shape of cries of ‘ Down with the priests!’ They alternate 
with it, in fact, that strange recurrent disgust with sacerdotalism 
and all its works which gives point to the assertion that the two 
places in the world where the priest is best hated are Paris and 
Rome. It is no more use shutting our eyes to such a fact as this 
than forgetting that the temporal power did not insure the inde- 
pendence of the sovereign pontiff in the centuries preceding 1870. 

The new Pope possesses two great qualities for the successful 
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confronting of rampant anticlericalism, tho such qualities, it must 
be confessed, will go little way toward mending the subtler forms 
of the disease which is the child of the Zez¢gezst. Pius X. is sin- 
cerely democratic, and is not a bishop who places the hierarchy in 
the forefront of every religious question. He cares for the reform 
of the clergy because he cares for the religion of the poor; whereas 
Leo cared for the enlightenment of the clergy because he desired 
so ardently the 7é/e of the priest in religion. It need not be indi- 
cated which of these two attitudes presents most points of contact 
with the best thought of the day, nor which will most readily win 
sympathy with the democratic Latin peoples.”—7yrans/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE NEW PLAN FOR MACEDONIA. 


 S Spates the holy season during which the Turkish Sultan 

does not concern himself with the affairs of this world, has 
not yet expired. Consequently, so far as Macedonian reform is 
concerned, there is “ nothing doing” at Yildiz Kiosk. The Frem- 
denblatt (Vienna) learns, indeed, that even prior to the holy season 
there was one whole week during which Abdul Hamid would not 
permit such a thing as an Austro-Russian note to be mentioned in 
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MACEDONIA AFTER THE FINAL CARRYING OUT OF THE REFORMS, 
—U/k (Berlin) 


his presence. The London Sfectafor sees nothing in the latest re- 
form to make it so disagreeable to the Commander of the Faithful. 
It “would change nothing ” 


“The plan is a very simple one. It is to appoint assessors who 
will watch Hilmi Pasha and his subordinates, will ‘ accompany 
him everywhere,’ and will report to Vienna and St. Petersburg, or 
to the embassies at Constantinople, whenever they disapprove his 
action. These two agents, of whom one will be nominated by 
Russia and one by Austria, are, in other words, to act, as it were, 
as tutors to the Turkish governor, to counsel him, to remonstrate 
with him, and, if he does not mend his ways, to bring his conduct, 
via the embassies, to the notice of the Sultan. They are only ap- 
pointed for two years, they have not a particle of direct authority, 
and they are well aware that their courts do not wish, if they can 
help it, at present to be compelled to interfere. If they are 
pleased, Hilmi Pasha will gain from their presence additional au- 
thority; if they are displeased, he will simply deny all the facts 
they allege.” 


When these details were laid before the Sultan last October, 
“the position of the Grand Vizier became embarrassing,” remarks 
the /rankfurter Zeitung ; while of the Sultan himself the London 
Times took note that “ he explains, he evades, he criticizes, he ob- 
jects, he protests.” Finally, after a series of negotiations during 
which the embarrassment of the Grand Vizier became a topic in 
the European press, a reply was wrung from the Porte. “ While 
not giving an absolute refusal,” says the London Standard, “ the 
Turkish Government, by declaring that Hilmi PAsha had already 
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succeeded in accomplishing much of his imperial master’s will, 
sought to delay the execution of the Austro-Russian program of 
reform by taking advantage of the absence of real unity in the 
European concert.” This observation on the part of the London 
daily is almost an epitome of all foreign comment on the present 
situation. The Aveuz Zeitung (Berlin) ‘says the Sultan is well 
aware of the discord in the European concert. Great Britain, 
France, and Italy are ranged on one side in favor of immediate 
drastic action in Macedonia, while Austria and Russia wish to 
avoid the calling of a conference of the Powers. The Berlin daily 
attaches great importance to the following utterance of the Paris 
Temps, “ the official organ of the French Foreign Office ” : 

“ No one is unaware that the essential condition of useful effica- 
cious action against Turkey is harmony among the Powers. The 
instant there is the least rift in this moral unity Ottoman diplomacy 
knows well how to widen it, to make a crevice of it, into which the 
Porte may thrust all its resistance, all its declarations of impo- 
tence, and all its bad faith. Without going back to the lamentable 
fiasco of the European concert in the Arm2nian affair, it is enough 
to look at the spectacle for some little time past presented by the 
Powers signatory to the treaty of Berlin. While Germany holds 
aloof, two very distinct groups have been formed among the re- 
maining five Powers. 

“On one side are Austria and Russia, who claim a right of 
priority and a sort of monopoly—without saying and, perhaps, 
without knowing if it be a priority and monopoly of action or of 
inaction, or whether they have a commission and a power of at- 
torney, or merely a personal and peculiar right—and who decline 
both mutual intervention and efficacious reform. On the other 
side are France, Great Britain, and | tily, who adhere to efficacious 
reform. 

“There is no need to be a Machiavelli in order to seize the weak 
place in such a situation, to work upon the antagonism and to find 
one’s way out through the tangent. This is what Abdul Hamid 
has done, or rather what he is trying todo. ...... 

“ By taking up a position upon the narrow and tottering basis of 
the Austro-Russian note, Europe loses much of what still remains 
of her moral authority. She has no right either to neglect the op- 
portunity presented by the foolish obstinacy of the Sultan, or to 
wash her hands of the iniquitous consequences of check or failure, 
which would mean the ruin of Macedonia and war in the spring.” 


An utterance of this nature, proceeding from the official organ 
of the Foreign Office at Paris, declares the Aveuz Zeitung, “ clearly 
shows that French opposition to Russia’s Balkan policy threatens 
to find expression in revolt, and that the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs in Paris relies upon the support of Great Britain and Italy 
and, perhaps, of the small Balkan states themselves.”— 7vans/a- 
tions made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S DIFFICULTY WITH THE 
DALAI LAMA. 


*UPREMACY in the sacred temple of the Po-ta-la, which rears 
its nine stories on a hill to the west of Lhassa and in which 

the living Buddha—the Dalai Lama of Tibet—receives the hom- 
, age of his legions of priests, carries with it supremacy over 500,- 
000,000 Buddhists. For this reason, asserts the Movoye Vremya 
(St. Petersburg), there is “a wish on the part of England to enter 
into direct relations with Tibet,” London knowing well that this 
secluded land “is of immense importance for domination in Cen- 
tral Asia.” The London 77mes sees here a characteristic piece of 
Muscovite misrepresentation. “It is a matter of common report,” 
it says, “that attempts are being made to win the Lamas over to 
the Russians,” to which the Russian organ replies by calling atten- 
tion to the character of Colonel Younghusband, who heads the 
British expedition which the Dalai Lama refuses to treat with. 
“ Colonel Younghusband is an old friend of ours,” notes the Voveye 
Vremya, “ for we have caught him trespassing on our territory in 
Asia, and we have had to pack him off under a Cossack escort.” 
The London Standard is disgusted at the treatment received by 
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the colonel, exclaiming: “If we are not to go in by the front door, 
Russia must be prevented from creeping in at the back.” 

Some London organs are talking about “a little war” in Tibet, 
but the /Zgaro (Paris) thinks the difficulty may assume more seri- 

















FORCED FAVORS, 


THE GRAND LAMA OF TIBET—“ Now then, what’s your business?" 
BRITISH LION—“ I've come to bring you the blessings of free trade.” 
THE GRAND L.—“I'm a Protectionist. Don’t want ’em.” 

BRITISH LION—“ Well, you've got fo have’ems”’ 


[‘“*The advisers of the Dalai Lama, having ignored their obligations to 
us under the Convention of 1890, have now ignored the British Mission ;”’ 
... “anadvance is to be made into the Chumbi Valley on the frontier of 
Tibet.’""—Dazly Paper.] —Punch (London). 


ous proportions. The A’veuz Zeitung (Berlin) and the Journal des 
Débats (Paris) agree that the Russians have so far the best of the 
British in the struggle for influence over the living Buddha. Emis- 
saries from St. Petersburg have been allowed to spend weeks in 
contemplation at the shrine of the spirit Choidsen, and even, it 
would seem, to feed with melted butter the sacrificial fire burning 
before the gigantic bronze statue of Buddha in the holiest temple 
at Lhassa. But Colonel Younghusband has had to put up at 
Khamba Jong, a long distance from the capital, and there some 
priests told him to go to India. “This, it need not be remarked,” 
says the London Standard, “if not intended as a deliberate affront, 
constituted a demand which it would have been impossible to 


entertain.” It adds: 


“Rightly or wrongly, there is an impression at Lhassa that the 
White Czar has managed to get the ear of some of the secular 
managers of affairs in the Land of Holy Practise. Whether there 
be less or more foundation for the belief, its propagation in India 
would be disturbing. We need not interfere with any usage or in- 
stitution, but we must insist that, if there is to be any ascendancy 
in Tibet, it shall be that of the British Raj; and, so far as it is to 
be subjected to the ‘ pacific penetration’ of trade and industrial 
development, the impulse and the line of access must be from the 
south. 

“It is confessedly premature to dream dreams of the opening of 
the mystic and inhospitable valley to the forces which have trans- 
formed the more accessible and sociable world. Sentimental re- 
gret may be confessed at the peril which awaits the last refuge of 
picturesque and benighted archaism. Compared with the conserv- 
atism of the society over which the incarnate and never-dying 
Buddha presides, the statecraft of the court of Peking is wildly 
progressive. Yet it may be doubted whether the shell which has 
to be pierced is made of durable and really tough material.” 


Great Britain’s difficulty may be in the outcome of the spectacu- 
lar scale upon which she has gone to work, infers the Paris Zemps. 
The Russians have been more self-effacing. “This time Great 
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Britain wishes to play the grand part. Nomore secret missions. 
No more humble natives disguised as pilgrims in the garb of 
priests. No more pure erudition.” This “mysterious country” 
more and more “ tends, rather in spite of itself, to become the 
theater of a battle of influence between Russia and Great Britain.” 
— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


STRENGTH OF THE GREAT EUROPEAN 
POWERS AT SEA. 


EVER in the history of the world, declares a recent anony- 
mous writer in the Revue de Paris, was the importance of 
sea-power so firmly grasped by great nations as during the period 
ushered in with the twentieth century. He confidently predicts 
that the history of this era will be written by those nations which 
can move efficient squadrons on the deep. Neglect of this signifi- 
cant truth by any Power will simply herald the relegation of that 
Power to hopeless inferiority. The Grenzboten (Leipsic), organ of 
the pan-German school of world-politics, heartily indorses this 
theory of twentieth-century destiny. Nor is it dissented from by a 
single one of the group of noted writers who are now filling the 
pages of British periodicals with their studies of the comparative 
strength of the great Powers at sea. The entire subject was sta- 
tistically presented not very long ago by the London 77mes, by way 
of warning to Great Britain, presumably, in the following table of 
the numerical strength of seven mighty fleets: 
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*Including three partially protected. 


+Including one partially pro- 
tected. ¢ To be laid down 1903 04. 


Altho changes have been made in the details of naval programs 
since the publication of the above table, it represents with a rough 
accuracy the comparative activity of the world’s navies. The 
Hamburger Nachrichten has reproduced it as a warning to Ger- 
many, and Mr. Archibald S. Hurd, the noted writer on naval 
affairs, has made it the basis of some comparisons in 7he Fort- 
nightly Review (London). Mr. Hurd regards the subject from 
a British point of view, and he fears that his country faces some 
peril. “Russia, Germany, and the United States have increased 
their naval expenditure in a greater proportion than this country 
[Great Britain] has done,” he declares, “and, moreover, the pos- 
sibility of a combination against Great Britain is a more serious 
matter than it was.” He adds: 


“Supremely important deductions hang on an investigation of 
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the number of battle-ships which have been launched and com- 
pleted since that year [1889]. The figures for the several countries 
are as follows: 


Launched and Total number 


completed of large battle-ships 
since 1889. less than 25 years old. 
CGO DETRiiis vc chdsceeiacesdvevweies cewe 34 48 of 627,800 tons. 
PURMRO sé cccdcncdcccvvecvcccsuécccearestes ° 17 * 31 Of 306,900 * 
POI ..4 ci cde diweedicesscesinasovecaerae 16 * 20 Of 221,100 ** 
SOC BE oo iso sans sos nt nehianeeiadgeaseane 19 * 14 Of 144,000 * 
RODIG oncsedsdscusese saciinbede: Jie anbauseiel 4 _ 
MOIIAS iGiiwscccvexcveeses eee ct edeek an 4 - 
RIMISOR I SNEORG, 000s + 0b06iu neces enemas baie 12* 12 Of 125,900 * 
JOPBR.  cccccsces eseewerees bhp aden ve weehinws 6 7 Of 93,800 “ 


* In these totals are included certain small battle-ships or coast-defence 
ships; in the case of France, 4 under 7,000 tons; Russia, 3 of 4,126 tons each ; 
Germany, 7 under 5,000 tons; United States, 1 of 6,315 tons, and 1 of 4,084 
tons only. 


“Or, to take the second basis of comparison, we obtain the fol- 
lowing possible combinations, again including only battle-ships of 
less than twenty-five years old, which is the admitted limit of use- 
fulness: 


Combined. 
E ae F { France.... 31 Of 306,900 tons} 51 of 528,000 
Great Britain... 48 of 627,800 tons U Russia .. <. s0 Of aeiece tount aia: 


Germany. 14 Of 144,000 tons. 


France, Russia, and Germany..........seee0. 65 of 672,000 tons. 


“With this statement may be placed the following forecast of 
the position in 1907, when all the ships now building will be com- 
pleted for service, including, again, only battle-ships which will 
then be less than twenty-five years old: 


Combined. 
: i \ France.... 31 Of 344,900 tons | 57 of 647,800 
Great Britain... 54 of 749,300 tons | Russia . 26 Of 302,900 tons! tons. 
Germany. 19 Of 213,000 tons. 
France, Russia, and Germany..............e+ 76 Of 860,8e0 tons.” 


The subject of armored cruisers for the protection of commerce 
is also taken up by this writer, and he puts his conclusions in the 
form of another table, which makes an equally unfavorable show- 
ing for Great Britain. He warns his countrymen thus: 


“From an imperial standpoint the existing disposition has little 
to commend it. It results in the naval forces of the empire being 
scattered, whereas the watchword of our rivals is concentration— 
Germany in the North Sea, France in the Channel and Mediter- 
ranean, Russia in the Far East. . . . They mass their ships where 
they have interests to defend which are threatened, while we dis- 
tribute our ships to defend interests which are not threatened to 
the extent indicated by the,measures taken for safety.” 

The bane of British naval policy, according to Captain Garbett, 
of the British navy, who writes in 7he Monthly Review (London), 
is the two-Power standard. In theory, this standard requires 
Great Britain to be able to cope at sea against the combined 
navies of any two Powers should she be involved in war with both 
and have no ally. Says the captain: “ Whatever the value of the 
two-Power standard, however, may have been ten or twelve years 
ago, when we only had for practical purposes France and Russia 
to, consider, that standard is new out of date, and can no Jonger be 
considered as a satisfactory margin of safety, in view of the new 
situation created by the steadily growing strength of the German 
navy.” 

An anonymous writer in 7he National Review (London) sees in 
the growth of the German navy possibilities which are interpreted 
in gloomy tabular comparisons. We read: 


“ Against the twenty Russian and German battle-ships actually in 
hand or projected, England has in hand or projected only twelve. 
Against the sixteen French and German ships, or the sixteen 
French and Russian ships, whatever combinations we make, the 
situation is the same. It is true that foun large ships of the new 
Russian program have not as yet been laid down; but even if they 
are ruled out this year, and if we suppose that this country lays 
down next year an equivalent number of ships of the same class, 
the situation is still dangerous. Its perils are complicated by the 
fact that from financial exhaustion Japan has not yet been able to 
take in hand her new naval program, so that the relative weakness 
of England and her ally is growing at the very moment when 
Russia and Germany are most markedly developing their strength.” 


If the British “wish to avoid an unpleasant surprise,” which 
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“will assuredly be sprung upon them some fine day,” they must, 
thinks the writer we are quoting, digest the following figures; 
which “ show clearly a progressive decrease since 1900 in the total 


of our [British] battle-ships” : 


1889 1898 1900, 1901. 1902, 1903. 
chi: sen aea ace beens ooh 65 64 70 66 67 63 
ON I er eree 41 35 33 30 6 
DCLG) cA vasekenees thus en 18 2 24 25 26 26(+4) 
PU oes ecceteantec cues Seeee 28 22 25 29 34 36 


But a writer in London 7ru/A protests against all this gloomy 
vaticination. His tabular comparisons demolish those of all his 
predecessors, while his deductions are as hopeful as his figures. 
We quote: 

“Taking the most authoritative estimates of the strength of the 
leading European naval Powers, the following seem to be the 
facts: We possess 6o effective battle-ships of all classes against 68 
which can be mustered by France and Russia; but, as a set-off to 
this slight numerical inferiority, we have 35 battle-ships ranking as 
first-class, chiefly on the basis of gun-power, against 32 of the 
same class in the French and Russian navies. In the class of 
armored cruisers we possess 37 ships as against 31 in the French 
and Russian navies, our number here being exactly equal to that 
of France, Russia, and Germany combined. When we come to 
ordinary cruisers, our superiority is immense. We have 21 rank- 
ing as first-class, France 3, Russia 7, and Germany 1; we have 54 
of the second-class, France 18, Russia 6, and Germany 8. The 
totals for the first, second, and third class are: Great Britain, 123; 
France, Russia, and Germany combined, 85; and the German 
cruisers are nearly all of the third-class (23 third-class out of a 
total of 32).” 


PAN-GERMANISM AND TAMMANY HALL. 
N ATIONAL Liberal organs in the German capital have ex- 
pressed some regret at the recent victory of Tammany Hall 
in the New York municipal elections. This regret is a source of 
annoyance to the A’veuz Zeitung (Berlin), which proclaims not only 
its gratification over the Tammany triumph, but its exalted per- 
sonal estimate of Hon. G. B. McClellan, who, it is informed, is 
“a perfect gentleman.” This whole subject of the Tammany tri- 
umph, in the opinion of the Berlin daily, should be looked at from 
a German point of view and not from the standpoint of New York 
municipal affairs. To quote: 
“Tt occurs to us that our Liberal German press has pronounced 
with excessive enthusiasm for the ‘ reform’ party. We well re- 
member with what incomprehensible, tremendous jubilation the 


- victory of Seth Low was hailed at the previous mayoralty election. 


If this was done from satisfaction with honest government, the 
judgment displayed was bad. We have far nearer sources of con- 
cern than the city government of New York. In our opinion all 
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that happens abroad affects us primarily as regards national—that 
is to say, German interests. Now every child knows that the Re- 
publican party, which in municipal elections masquerades as the 
reform party, is the especial standard-bearer and exponent of anti- 
German jingoism. Now and then the jingo spirit has, it is true, 
affected the Democratic party, but that party has nevertheless. 
shown itself more tolerant of foreigners and of foreign nationalities 
than has the Republican party, which wallows in the outpourings 
of the yellow press. The reform party began its work with lying 
promises to the Germans, and it ended by laying upon a death-bed 
the course of German instruction in the public schools, altho that 
course was under pledge of development. How could we come to 
such a pass as to be enthusiastic for a party of that kind? Be- 
cause we deem it more honest? The vote of the New York elect- 
ors does not vouch for the accuracy of that assumption. How does 
it happen, for instance, that the saloon-keepers, alleged to be ex- 
ploited by Tammany Hall, are a unit for Tammany Hall? 

“ However, we shall not go any further into that branch of the 
subject, and shall merely refer to the suggestion recently made 
here that Tammany is said to be antisemitic. This explains a 
good deal. With acertain element in the press, friendliness to 
the Jews excuses all crimes, and Antisemites are not credited with 
one good hair in their whole head. But to Germans and Chris- 
tians we will not admit that such a shibboleth has any force. We 
judge foreign nations and foreign parties according to their atti- 
tude toward that which is German and not toward that which is 
Jewish. From this point of view we see no reason to go into 
mourning for Mr. Seth Low and the reform party. Since the 
controller and the president of the Board of Aldermen are to re- 
main in office, it seems that it is really only Seth Low who quits 
office and Colonel McClellan who assumes it. McClellan, who is 
also a member of Congress and a son of the deceased Union gen- 
eral of the Civil War period, was born in Dresden, where his par- 
ents happened to be in the course of a Europeantour. The com- 
ing mayor, who was baptized with water from the Elbe, has the 
reputation of being very capable, well educated, and a perfect gen- 
tleman.”— 7vranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





POINTS OF VIEW. 


THE OPERATION ON WILLIAM II.—‘ The only inconvenience inflicted on 
his Majesty,” asserts the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin), ** con- 
sists in the necessity of abstaining from the use of his voice.” 


PANAMA.—" The new republic,” says the London Standard, “swims into 
the ken of an astonished, and also amused, world without a battle and en- 
couraged by the instant receipt of ten millions of dollars.” 

DOWIE AND WORLD POLITICS.— The outpouring of the people when 
Dowie visited New York constitutes a serious warning to the nations of 
Europe, according to the Aveuz Zet/ung (Berlin). The psychological con- 
dition of American masses, which made them respond on such a scale to 
the Dowie incitation reveals the power yet to be wielded by some agitator 
who may place himself at the head of the nation and lead it on to world- 
wide schemes of jingo adventure. ‘‘So it is not out of place to address to 


mw 


Europe a seasonable ‘Beware! 
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DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


CHORUS OF LEADERS OF LIBERAL PaRTY—"‘I fail to see how Mr. Bull 
could be in a better position than he is.” 


MR. BULL—"'I fail tosee how I’m going to keep my head above water 


much longer!” — St. James's Gazette (London), 


UNHAPPY CHILD. 
NuRSE—“ Now, child, don’t play with those horrid things.” 
CHILD—“I ain’t playing with them—they’re playing with me.” 
— Westminster Gazette (London), 


CHAMBERLAIN PROS AND CONS IN CARICATURE. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A PICTORIAL REVISION OF BOSTON. 


BosTtON: THE PLACE AND THE PEOPLE. 


By M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 
Cloth, 388 pp. 


Price, $2.50 net. The Macmillan Company. 


EADERS on the lookout for something distinctly new about Bos- 

R ton will not be likely to find what they seek in these pages. The 

book is, in the main, a revision orcondensation of things said at 

divers times and occasions by other writers and speakers, and the few 

chapters which contain comparisons or criticisms that are Mr. Howe’s 

own have appeared in print before, chiefly in the pages of 7’he Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Nevertheless the book is well worth reading, and no doubt will be 
eagerly conned by many far distant from Boston, for whom everything 
relating to that city holds an undying interest. That Boston is the 
most unique city in the United States, has held the most unbroken tra- 
ditions, weathered changes and retained its pristine features as no 
other city has done, is a matter beyond dispute; and the cause and na- 
ture of these distinct features and their retention in the present day form 
the most interesting and important matter Mr. Howe has to present. 

The, character of the city’s present population, which contains the 
largest proportion to be found in any American city of people of recent 
foreign descent, its homogeneity and adaptation to old-time native 
standards, furnish occasion for a bit of political philosophy well worth 
conning. 

Mr. Howe quotes the local wit who said, ‘‘ Boston is not a city, but a 
state of mind.” This is one of the things that raises a ready laugh; but, 
after the laugh has subsided, one re- 
alizes the deep truth that prompted 
the witticism. 

‘* This town of Boston,’’ said Emer- 
son, ‘‘hasa history. It is not an ac- 
cident, not a windmill ora railroad- 
station or a cross-road tavern, or an 
army barrack, grown up by time and 
luck to a place of wealth; but a seat 
of humanity. . . . Ido not speak with 
any fondness, but the language of 
coldest history when I say that Boston 
commands attention as the town ap- 
pointed in the destiny of nations to 
lead the civilization of North Ameri- 
ca.” If this seems like a groundless 
boast, one needs but review with Mr. 
Howe the most permanent national 
institutions of our country and trace 
these to their starting-point to 
realize the strength of the claim. 

The practical value of Mr. Howe’s book is that he has gone well over 
the ground, culled from many scattered sources, then classified what he 
has gathered, making a fair knowledge of the subject easily accessible 
to hurried readers. His work serves the combined purposes of an 
abridged history and a guide-book. 




















M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE, 


ESSAYS OF A NOVELIST. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE NOVELIST. By Frank Norris. 
pp. Price, $1.25 net. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


COLLECTION of essays on the theory and morality of literary 
A construction as especially applied to the novel. There is much 

here to bewail for the sake of the literary reputation honestly 
earned by Mr. Norris through his novels. In the matter of style, for 
instance, the spirit of the work is flippant, boastful, opinionative, 
piously irreverent after the manner of Kipling, newspaperish (which 
means repetitious, made for the day and the syndicate), and forceful 
in a crude sort of way; but it isnot the temper of the literary essayist 
whose book is designed for the quiet library corner. 

What a din Mr. Norris made over his principles, his propaganda, the 
immorality of certain practitioners in his own line, the literary taste of 
the ‘‘Plain People”! How he calls on the name of Heaven, banters 
the Deity or all the angels over so trivial a matter as an author's royal- 
ties or the taste of the people for romance instead of realism ! 

Here is a specimen of the hysterical style of the book: ‘‘ Let us sup- 
pose for a moment that a romance can be made out of a cut-and-thrust 
business. Good Heavens ! are there no other things that are romantic, 
even in this—falsely, falsely called—humdrum world to-day ?’’ Or con- 
sider the poor taste of his reference to fellow craftsmen as ‘‘ the Eben 
Holden and David Harum and Richard Carvel fellows.” 

The matter of the book consists of opinions offered, in no uncer- 
tain voice and with no failure of the tone of authority, from various 
points of view upon the literary business. He asserts the need of the 
literary conscience in those who, having passed the stage of the aspir- 
ant, count their public by the hundred thousand; he forecasts the 
novelist of the future ; he pleads for an effort toward codifying in some 


Cloth, 311 
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way the principles of construction that the art of fiction may be taught 
as other arts are taught; he analyzes the mechanics of fiction; he 
exploits the methods of publisher, 
bookseller, literary critic, all the 
agencies, in fact, surrounding the 
author and his public, and closes the 
volume with a series of papers once 
contributed to Zhe Critic, in which 
he spoke with an oracular voice upon 
many topics. 

There is a sincerity that is touching 
and a vehemence that is arresting. 
His aspirations are as boundless as 
the prairies and the mountains amid 
which he drew his inspiration. He 
is fascinated with ideas of bigness, 
of the poetic complexity of modern 
business, and talks about epics that 
might have been produced from the 
life of Western frontiersmen. 

Norris had a constructive. attitude 
of mind which is exhibited here as 
well as in his fiction. But as critic this constructive view opens into 
all kinds of absurdity. To found an American school for novel writers 
—to train for the business—to plow the field and to lay the way—to 
banish once for all the notion that the genius is he who comes by the 
road no man knoweth and whose substitute, as good as the god-inspired 
voice, may be produced in batches every year, stamped with the hall- 
mark—to these ends does the voice of our literary prophet call us ! 

















FRANK NORRIS, 





A NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY BY A SOUTHERNER. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS JFFFERSON. By Thomas E. Watson. Cloth, 
pp. xxii+534. Price, $2.50net. D, Appleton & Co. 


N his preface, the author introduces himself as the biographer mili- 

I tant, taking issue with other historians on the ground that they 

have written froma sectional point of view. Northern writers 

‘“ write at” the South and Southern authors ‘‘ write back again’ at the 

North. He has accordingly tried to hold the balances equally between 

New England and the Southern States; and he has summoned into 

deserved prominence certain figures of American history (Dabney Carr 

for instance, who laid ‘‘the corner-stone of the republic”) over whose 
memory the dust of oblivion has been allowed to gather. 

The author handles his subject in a way that compels attention and 
instructs while it entertains. He has the courage of his convictions and 
is eloquent in presenting them. He has written himself into the book; 
and, as in the case of his ‘‘ Napoleon,” this fact increases its value and 
gives the book an unusually piquant, intellectual relish. 

The tone of his book, however, is strongly polemical; it also “ talks 
at” the North—in the few pages, for example, devoted to the slavery 
question, and in the chapter on the revolt in North Carolina. In the 
latter incident, the author has a crow to pick with Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, who, in ‘* nearly two thousand pagesof alleged history,” be- 
stows just one little sentence on the tragic Carolina rebellion and never 
mentions at all the battle of Alamance, of date four years earlier than 
Lexington, where three thousand doughty Southerners defied the rep- 
resentative of Britain. 

He figuratively grits his teeth when he reflects that this page of 
American history has been made so little of, while ‘‘the Boston street 
row, where a handful rioted and 
three were killed, not only gets chron- 
icled under its historic name of the 
‘Boston Massacre,’ but occupies six 
pages with illustrative matter and 
half a page of Dr. Wilson's text.” 

Other American historians are sim- 
ilarly brought to book, among them 
President Roosevelt, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Heary Adams, Professor 
Channing, of Harvard, and William 
Eleroy Curtis. 

He himself, however, overlooks the 
fact that‘in the War of 1812 the 
navy, which gave so good an account 
of itself, was manned for the most 
part by New Englanders, altho he 
scores the disloyalty of New England 
and the poor work of her troops in 
the Northwest. His opinion of John 
Adams is a questionable one, as also the suggestion that Washington was 
somewhat doty as president and allowed Hamilton to sway him hither 
and yon. For Hamilton Mr. Watson has no use whatsoever, and calls 
him ‘the father of plutocracy, the trust, and the lobby.”’ 

Of Thomas Jefferson, statesman, philosopher, lover, inventor, scholar, 
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writer, fiddler, good friend, and good fellow, who at one time or another 
was lawyer, minister to France, President, farmer, and sage of Monti- 
cello, the portrait is drawn with sympathetic and realistic power. The 
man who noted down in his diary every penny paid for a stamp or a 
haircut was so lavish in hospitality that his household expenses for one 
year mounted up to almost $20,000. He sank a fortune in building 
Monticello, his magnificent home, and other fortunes in keeping it an 
open house. Like Madison and Monroe, Jefferson in his old age found 
himself burdened with debt. Perhaps no chapter in the volume pre- 
sents the man in so bright a light as that entitled ‘ Jefferson at Monti- 
cello.” Kind and considerate in all the relations of husband, father, 
neighbor, and master, loving to see bright faces around him, loving to 
please others, considerate, helpful and optimistic, confident, contented 
and industrious, reaping happiness by sowing it—such was Jefferson in 
his mountain home in the sunlit years before the war. Mr. Watson 
closes the chapter with an eloquent summary of his character. 


A DRAMATIC FIGURE IN JOURNALISM. 


MEMOIRS OF MONSIEUR DFE 
Doubleday, Page & Co 


BLOWITZ Cloth, 321 pp. Price, $4 net 
T is with the idea of superseding certain fantastic stories that have 
] been told about himself that the illustrious correspondent of the 
London 7imes applies himself to the task of telling his own story 
in his own way; and his way is to begin at the beginning. ‘On 
December 28, 1825,’’ he says. ‘“‘at the Chateau of Blowsky, in the region 
of Pilsna in Bohemia, there was born a child with a big head and a 
feeble body.”’ The doctors found the 
bantling ill-formed, that its heart was 
weak, and that it could nct live. So 
the mother, being a practical person, 
decided that the proper thing to do 
was to baptize her ‘* bad bargain” 
then and there; and presently it is 
entered upon the ancient register of 
the chapel of Blowsky as Henri- 
Georges-Stephan-Adolphe. Thus, on 
the authority of that very respectable 
and veracious chronicle, the great cor- 
respondent of 7’he Times feels free to 
assure the world that he was born and 
within twenty-four hours baptized a 
Roman Catholic; so that there really 
was not time for him to become a 
Jew, as some have asserted. 

When he who was one day to star- 
tle the Berlin Congress with a jour- 
nalistic bomb, and to extort expressions of admiration from Thiers and 
Bismarck and the Sultan, was but a neglected stripling of six years, some- 
thing happened. For lack of a bridge over a stream the map of his life 
was changed. One summer evening, when his mother was away and 
his father had gone hunting with some lords and gentlemen, and the child, 
unattended, was playing in the park, a gipsy cart, drawn by an emaci- 
ated horse, ‘‘ driven by a sordid old woman in shreds” and attended by 
arickety Bohemian, appeared at aturn of the road. There were sev- 
eral nondescript children in the cart—among them a pretty little girl 
with a gorgeous doll. Zhe Times correspondent has forgotten how it 
happened that he found himself among them, jolting and wondering; 
but there he was—kidnaped! Said the woman: ‘If you area good boy, 
we will let you beat a drum and blow a trumpet all the time.” And 
then she brought out a box, and displayed a fascinating and even pro. 
phetic assortment of fantastic dresses, spangles and wigs and drums 
and horns. It can hardly be claimed that on this occasion the ado- 
lescent scribe was ‘‘good,’’ acccording to the Bohemian decalogue; 
but it is apparent that he has been blowing trumpets and beating drums 
ever since, and that spangies and wigs have been as familiar to him as 
cipher-despatches. ; 

Presently there were clatter of hoofs and cry of hounds. The lean 
man and the ‘‘ sordid’ woman abandoned the cart and took to the river, 
swimming across. The parental Blowitz found his ‘‘hopeful’’ in the 
cart; and all that 7’4e 7imes correspondent concerns himself to remem- 
ber and record is the question: ‘If that gipsy had taken the way to the 
right where the roads parted—Qwe diable! What should I have been 
doing now ?” 

















M. DE BLOWITZ. 


That boy never went to school. He rambled much and read and 
worked but little. But he cultivated a wonderful memory—so potent 
ainong the forces of a journalist. He had long hankered to have for his 
own a big stick with a gold knob that was his father’s. ‘I will give you 
the stick,” said Blowitz, ‘‘if you will recite to me by heart to-morrow 
the ‘ Legend of Kosros the Wise.’ ’’ ‘‘Kosros the Wise” is as long as 
Shakespeare's ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ The next day ‘‘I went to my father’s room 
and without mistake or hesitation recited all the wonderful legend. I 
did not keep the stick ; but thank Heaven! I kept my memory’’—as the 
reader will realize when he learns how 7he 7imes correspondent cap. 
tured the preamble to the Berlin Treaty. 
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When the governor of Croatia—a sort of bashi-bazouk, with a hooked 
nose and a hard face—entertained the young De Blowitz on his travels, 
a wretched woman who was a fortune-teller contributed to the diver- 
sions of the evening in that rude smoky room with the low ceiling. She 
was reading the lines in the palms of the governor’s escort. When she 
came to De Blowitz, ‘‘Oh,” she cried, ‘ there's a fine fate in store for 
you. You'll sit down with kings,and have princes at your table!” All 
that night De Blowitz dreamed of conquests and kingdoms. ‘‘I tried to 
imagine,” he writes, ‘‘all the situations which might permit me to sit 
down with sovereigns.” But he never once thought of the only chance 
that could bring such a wonderful thing to pass. 

Toward the close of these truly fascinating pages, the famous corre- 
spondent pauses at times to moralize in an impressive strain. For 
example, he is solicitous to show how almost impossible it is for ‘* those 
two complex beings,’’ the diplomatist and journalist, to have any inter- 
course with each other. ‘‘In order for them to agree, the former must 
keep silent about what he knows, and the latter must talk about that 
of which he knows nothing.” The journalist must remember that the 
true diplomatist necessarily knows nothing of gratitude; that he regards 
the journalist as an auxiliary, sometimes useful, always dangerous; 
‘‘and that he will never hesitate to throw him overboard when it may 
suit his notions of ‘duty’ to do so.” 


THE CAPITAL CITY OF CATHOLICISM. 


PILGRIM-WALKS IN ROME. By P. J. 
468 pp. Price, $1.50. 


Chandlery, S.J. 
The Messenger. 


Cloth, 6% x 8% in. 


” H, how beautiful must the heavenly Jerusalem be if earthly 
Rome is so gloripus!’’? exclaimed St. Fulgentius, of Carthage, 
who visited the tombs of the apostles in 500 a.p. Those things 

that make Rome supremely glorious in the eyes of devout Catholics are 
set forth in this volume, which is intended primarily to be an ecclesias- 
tical Baedeker. But it is more. By dipping into its pages, even stay- 
at-homes—pilgrims in spirit only—can in imagination ‘ visit the vener- 
able churches of the city, kneel at the altars where the saints have 
prayed, press their lips to the shrines of the martyrs, see the places 
associated with the memories of God’s holy ones, and visit their homes, 
the scenes of their labors and conflicts, and the spots hallowed by their 
virtues or bedewed with their blood.”’ 

If the book does not prove a valuable companion to both classes of 
readers, it can not be through lack of mass. It contains an almost over- 
whelming collection of facts, names, and dates, all arranged in a con- 
venient and accessible form, but not without some repetition. The 
author spent many years in Rome and, like Petrarch, saw all the things . 
of which he writes with fervor and in a spirit of devotion. The book is 
accordingly a Catholic book of Rome, and secular matters, such as 
monuments of antiquity and treasures of art, find only a secondary 
place in its pages. So rich are the religious treasures and traditions of 
the Eternal City that even here the treatment is necessarily condensed. 
Enough is given to keep the conscientious pilgrim busy many, many 
months; but should he desire more complete information on interesting 
points, sources are indicated where he can satisfy himself to the full. 

The greater and specially privileged churches of Rome are the Basil- 
icas. The five major or patriarchal basilicas are St. John Lateran, St. 
Peter’s, St. Mary Major, S. Lorenzo, and Santa Croce, besides which 
there are eight minor ones. Concerning these there is something that 
not every one knows. ‘On reaching the Eternal City,” says the author, 
‘‘ the visitor first directs his steps to St. Peter's, and feels that he has at 
length reached the goal of his pilgrimage when kneeling before the 
apostle’s tomb beneath Michelangelo’s wonderful dome., On leaving 
the basilica, he is surprised to learn that St. Peter's, with all its stateli- 
ness, is net the most important of the churches in Rome, that St, John 
Lateran, the Pope’s Cathedral, ranks first in dignity among all the 
churches of the Eternal City and of the world. Its chapter takes prec- 
edence over that of St. Peter’s, and every Pope, when elected, comes 
here to be crowned and to be solemnly enthroned as the successor of 
St. Peter.” 

Beginning with St. Peter's on the Vatican, these Pilgrim-Walks take 
us to the Coelian hill on which stands the church of St. John Lateran, 
to the Esquiline where is St. Mary Major, thence to St. Paul's, St. Lo- 
renzo without the walls, and Santa Croce in Gerusalemme. Other trips 
take in the Capitol, the Forum, and the Catacombs and the famous hills 
on which the ancient mistress of the world is built. Of these latter the 
Palatine, with a history stretching back 3,000 years, is the most cele- 
brated. Its ancient grandeur is gone, but its religious memories are 
kept green. There on the slope a chapel marks the site of the martyr- 
dom of St. Sebastian. On that spot, further up, St. Paul was tried by 
Nero, A.D. 63, and set at liberty. 

And thus it goes all through the book, with historical sketches, holy 
memories, descriptions, and traditions, not a few of the latter being of 
doubtful authenticity. With this manual in hand, the pious pilgrim 
can not possibly miss much, if anything, of churchly Rome. And as 
Prudentius wrote in the fifth century, ‘ few know how full Rome is of 
saints and sanctuaries, and how thickly her soil is covered with the 
tombs of martyrs.”’ 
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Late Professor in New York University 





When the Monitor and Merrimac met in Hampton Roads they were the two 
best fighting ships afloat. 

Every Encyclopedia in current use to-day will tell all about them, but that was 
forty years ago. 

When Mr. Cleveland was President of the United States, the real progress of 
the United States Navy to a modern fighting basis was begun. That was twenty 
years ago. Some Encyclopedias can give information about the beginning of this 
new navy, but not many. 

Off Santiago was fought the greatest battle between modern naval vessels. It 
was an event in which the entire world was interested ; it helped to change history, 
geography, to destroy a world power, and create a new nation. That occurred five 
years ago. 

Look in an encyclopedia for something about it. When you have searched all 
others, take down The New International and read what you are searching for. 

Thousands of similar instances might be mentioned. 

The years fly swiftly. The world has learned more, men have done more, pro- 
gress has been greater in the last quarter of a century than ever before. 

An encyclopzdia which does not include this period is antiquated and valueless. 

The mechanical work of reprinting an old encyclopzdia is small. New books 
from old plates can be sold cheap. 

The New International Encyclopedia is new, newer by ten years than any 
other. It is no reprint; every article in it is newly written, and edited by the men 
best informed on that subject. 

At enormous expense hundreds of the ablest writers of to-day have been engaged 
collecting, compiling, editing the matter which now in print makes this work the only 
new, modern, and complete encyclopedia in the English language. It contains all the 
available matter of the older encyclopedias, newly rewritten. In addition there is 
the zew matter, 30,000 more subjects than are treated in any other encyclopzdia. 

The New International Encyclopedia is a magnificent work of 17 octavo 
volumes containing over 16,000 pages, 7,c0o excellent illustrations, 100 full page col- 
ored plates. More than 100,000 subjects are discussed. 

Are not these sufficient reasons why any thinking man who wants an encyclo- 
peedia for the information it contains should at once reject the idea of buying any 
other than The New International, and in buying turn to that which will tell him 
what he wishes to know, with the certainty of getting all that is newest, latest, and 
correct on any subject he may seek ? 


It would make a magnificent 
Christmas Present 


It would, of course, be impossible to tell all about such a work in an 


, advertisement, but we have prepared an 80-page handsomely illustrated 
book which tells in detail nearly all that may be told with- 


out examination of the Encyclopedia itself. This book we | DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York: 

would like to send you, together with discounts and easy- Please send, without cost to me, the Handsome 80-page 
payment plan. SENT FREE. ASK FOR IT TO-DAY. Book, describing THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCY- 
CLOP4EDIA, containing descriptions, sample pages, colored 
illustrations, maps, and information regarding discount and little- 
payment plan. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY | ven. 


Publishers Post-Office wovssteceneceneceeesseeeeecneneecccnnsseerenassseeennnamcnaneneceenaneeneanane 


372 Fifth Avenue, a New York City No. 11—L. D. eee Ba 
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Useful Things for Christmas 


We make a line of Magazine Binders, Clip- 
Scrap 


ping Files, Books, and other useful 
things that make most excellent and sensible 
Christmas gifts. Write to-day for our complete 
catalogue,descriptions,and prices. Weis Maga- 
zine Binders ai a book forany library equal 
toa @.50 book. A perfect, permanent or tem 
porary binder covered with olive green Vellum 
de Luxe, nicely stamped with title on side and 
back. Holds 6 copies of Century, Harpe r’s, 
Scribner’s, Review of Reviews, McC lure’s, 
Munsey’s, Cosmopolitan, Le »slie’ 8, Pearson’s or 
Strand, Price only 35e. Ladies’ Home Journal 
er Success 12 copies, 70¢. At stationers, or from 
us prepaid same price. THE WEIS CLIPPING 

4E, as will be seen from the above illustra- 
tion, isa series of 20 heavy envelopes bound in 
a neat book with an index on each leaf for fil 
ing away c lippings, receipts, memoranda, bills, 
ete. Price only, in green ellum de Luxe, 75¢.; 
Red Art Canvas, $1. Send your name right now for 
complete catalogue. 


The Wels Binder Co., 
140 Lagrange Street, 
TOLEDO, OMI0. 
Makers of the famous 
Weis oe Mucilage 

uoes, 


Agents Wanted. 





Now go, write it before them on a table, and note it in a book. 
ISAIAH, XXX. *. 


If you are engaged in 
business, in a profession, or 
in no occupation whatever, 
you should 


Keep a Diary 


It renders worry unneces- 





engagements. Itisarecord 

of your daily life, and be- 
comes an invaluable autobiography. Entries in diaries 
have been the means of winning lawsuits. 


HUEBSCH’S YEAR BOOK FOR 1904, 


is the best, simplest and cheapest diary published. Asa gift 
it excels, for itis used daily and constantly recalls the giver. 
Get one for yourself, too. 

6 


} vo. 23. Cloth, nO .t2 1904, $ .75 ) 
24. Cloth, 4% x 5 i 
2%. Leather, 6 re. 1.65 
26. Leather, x 5X, ig 1.10 } Prepaid. 
“ 27. Extra C loth, 6 x9 ,Perpetual, 1.1 
29. Seal Grain 
Leather, 6 2d. 215 |} 
Nos, 23 and 24, yellow writing z paper; Nos. 25 and 26, prim- 


rose bond paper; Nos. 27 to 29, ‘white bond paper. 

An individual name on the cover in gold 15 cents extra. 

Grover Cleveland says: ‘‘I hardly 
should get on without one.”’ 

An attractively illustrated circular with endorsements 
of eminent people sent on request. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 156 Nassau Street, New York City. 





Fastest, simplest, handiest, mos' engtienhonhdee. low- 
Priced mane S vi 
vides. Cannet make mi 

ultaneous). 





ie, 





Cc nine sim 
ly. Saves time, jabor, brain, anal will tact = lifetime: 


“One should be } oor beninere office.”"—Joe Lee Jameson, 
State Revenue 


“iti rth its shehe i id.”"—Chas. W. Thompson. Spec't 
0 pa we n ea 
Agt. U. 8. Dept. of Labor, n gold." Cha 

Price 85.00, prepaid in U.8. Bookiet free. Agents wanted. 


CE. LOCKE M’'F'G CO. 8 Wainut s.Kensett.lo 








ARAN TEED Interest for Life on Life 
1% GU t Annulties issued at age 50, 

at age 62, Ten Per Cent, Tax exempt. Sales in 1902, Ten 
Million Do lars. J, A. Steele, 115 B’dway, New York. 


a Sary, it makes you keep your | 








Don’t Worry. 


} 


| Ainsworth, (D. Appleton & Co.) 

“Oriental America and its Problems.’’—Theo 
dore W. Noyes, Washington, D. C. 

“Builders of the Beautiful.””—H. L. Piner. 
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know how I| 
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‘The Second Tour 
of Consolation,” 
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* The Life of 
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of Doctor Syntax in Search 
New (D. Appleton & 


edition. 


a Sportsman.”’— Nimrod. (D. Ap- 


““The Analysis of the Hunting Field.”” (D. Ap- 
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THE LITERARY D1Gks?T is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing books 

“Letters of Prince Bismarck to his Wife.”— | 
rranslated by Armin Harder. (D. Appleton &} 
Co., $1 net.) 

“Mv Struggle for Ligt R, Wimmer. (G, P. 
Put n’s Sons, $1.25.) 

‘The Atonement and e Modern Mind,”— 
| James Den (A. C. Armstrong & Son, $1 net.) 

‘** Japanese P ] Training ""—H.Irving Han- 
cock. (G. ! ‘s Sons, $1 

“The Theory of Advertising.” Walter Dill 
scott Small, Maynard & Co.) 

““New England History in Ballads.’’—-Edward | 
Everett Hale and s childre (Little, Brown & | 
Co., $2 net.) . | 

‘The Reign of Queen Isyl.’’—Gelett Burgess 
and Will Irwin. (McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50 )| 

“Petronilla Hero Una L. Silberrad. | 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) 

“Illustrative Lesson Notes.’’—Rev. Thomas B, 
7 " - | 
Neely. (Eaton & Mains, $1.25.) 

‘The Holladay Case.”’—Burton E. Stevenson. | 
(Henry Holt & Co.) | 
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TIFFANY @) STvbI0s 


OUR ASSORTMENT OF 


HOLIDAY 


AND 


WEDDING 
GIFTS 


include exclusive productions in 


Lamps and Electroliers 
Favrile of 

















Glass in a variety 
forms, together with many 
tractive articles suitable for desk 
or boudoir appointments. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Salesrooms open to visitors. 


Photographs will be sent if desired. 











333 T0 341 FOVRTH AVENVE 
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“The 
edition 


Fables of AZsop and Others.” 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 
“Windsor Castle.”— W. Harr 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


A new 


ison Ainsworth, 
Esq. 

“The English Dance of Deatt 
ae. (D. # 


of 


"—By author of | 


Syntax.” Appleton & Co.) 


“The Tower London.”’— William Harrison 


(Funk & Wagnalis Company, $1 50 net.) 

“Planets and People, 1904.’-—Ormsby’s Annual 
Prognostigator and Year-book of the Heavens. 
(The Ormsby Company, Chicago, $1.) 

** Elsieville.”’ Holmes 


— Charles B (Published 


by author, at 132 Nassau St., N. Y.) 

“The Story of the Atlantic Cable.’”’ — Charles 
Bright. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.) 

“The Comedie of Errors.’’— William Shake- 


speare. ‘‘ First Folio” edition, edited by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke. (Thomas Y. 
& Co., $o.50.) 


Crowell 


“The Singing Leaves.’’—Josephine 
Mifflin & Co., $1 net.) 

“The Cvynic’s Calendar 
1904.”"—Oliver Herford, 
cisco, $0.75.) 


P, Peabody. 


of Revised Wisdom for 


(Elder & Co., San Fran- 


CURRENT POETRY. 
The Earth’s Remembrance, 
By 
In those still places dear to thee of old 
The Spring, all tremulous, is waiting thee. 
The willows fringe with frail green tracery 
The winding river marges, Fold from fold 
The maples blush to leafage, and in gold 
The tasseled locusts deck them gallantly. 
With song the woods are bannered, tree to tree, 
The young year’s nuptial hymn, ecstatic, bold, 


O little heart, that loved this beauty so, 

What lure has caught thee that thou comest not? 
The tender Spring awaits. Hast thou forgot 

Her loveliness —the green, the gold, the glow? 
Hast thou forgot her wiiding melodies? 

What sounds enthrall thee, far away from these? 


ANNE O’'HAGAN. } 
















* No. 487 
Epenish 
Mission 

Rocker 


Factory estee $20.00 


For lifetime service select Harris Leather Furni- 
ture. In beauty of leather, thorough workmanship and 
luxurious comfort no furniture equals it. Colonial, 
mission and modern designs in chairs, couches, daven- 
ports, ete. Sold direct, on approval, through catalogue 
at actual factory prices, under written guarantee. 


Write for 98 page catalogue (FREE). 


Manufacturins #@o. 
202 Columbia St., Springfield, O. 
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CARBIDE-PEED GENERATOR 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 


CompleteGas $42 tq $5,000 


Plants from 


w 2 


More brilliant than gas or electricity. Costs less 


kerosene. Suited for any building anywhere. 


Write for booklet T 
J. B. COLT CO. 
21 Barclay St.NewYork 


The largest makers of 
Acetylene Apparatus 
Stereupticons, 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 





There fell a day of grief in thy green haunt, 
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And Spring, whose tryst thou wouldst not keep 
slipped by. 

Now Summer hails thee with a surer cry, 

Full-bosomed Summer whom thou canst not daunt 

With unresponsiveness. Her joyous vaunt 

She makes that thou wilt not her call deny— 

Her clarion call, blown to the wide-arched sky 

Through rose-lipped trumpets, that the thick 
vines flaunt. 


But to her round hallo of bloom and bird 

Thou makest never answer ; and the breeze 

Brings back but echo through the dark- leafed 
trees. 

Oh, wherefore art thou mute? Hast thou not 
heard? 

Dost not thou know thine own place waits for 
thee, 

Resplendent, lone, in June’s rich blazonry ? 


Since glamour and since glory both in vain 
Besought the praising of thine eyes, her last 
Appeal thy comrade makes, and wealt1 amassed 
She flings thy brethren. All the tawny grain 
And russet fruitage that they count for gain, 
Are but a little bribe from out her vast 

Desire of thee, that, grateful, thou mayst cast 
Thy silence off, forbear thy strange disdain. 


See with what beauty she bestows the gift— 

What veils of woven amethyst enfold 

The teeming fields, what ruby and clear gold 

Are piled across the hills in evening drift, 

What pungent wines are spilled upon the air. 

Dost thou deny her still, benign and fair? 

Then said the earth, when the last hope was sped, 

“All, allis vain ; my comrade comes no more, 

The one who loved ine, whom I lovéd sore. 

Die, all ye futile things, since she is dead. 

Turn stone, my breasts; breed not as ye have 
bred. 

Fall, foolish leaves, and bitter rains, downpour. 

Rage thou a flood, slight brook, efface the shore, 

Efface the paths that she no more will tread.” 


So was it done, and now, O little heart, 

The place that thou didst love lies desolate 

From far-rimmed hill to glade most intimate. 

And yet-—is it more lovely where thou art? 

Does deeper silence fold thee there? Do snows 

More wide and white enwrap thy soft repose? 
—From Scribner’s Magazine. 


The Quest of the Local Color. 
By WALLACE IRWIN. 
© bear me away on the wings of the night 
And put me in touch with the stars; 
For it’s new local color of which I would write. 
And I think that I'll seek it in Mars. 


I've scoured all the earth toits farthest Demesne 
For some as-yet-undescribed spot, 

And long have! fared, but yet none have 1 seen 
Not used long ago in a plot. 


Did I try South America? Davis has that. 
ThelIsthmus? O Henry’s been there. 

The Klondike? Jack London, a fierce autocrat, 
Has gobbled the North as his share. 


Kentucky belongs to the mountaineer, Fox, 
Wrvoming was Wister's on sight, 

And Parker has Canada’s rivers and rocks 
Fenced in by his own copyright. 


I ride through the mesas aud ranges in vain 
In search of some spot in the West 





SCHOOL ROOMS 


One of the greatest aids to modern instruction. 

ay nd Com in he gady Cag en ron 
sical a ia Soca 

ieleet Art and ot! branch Ti very ye school 

should have one. fiiutreted catalogue fies. 


MecALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
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SIX HUNDRED SPECIAL 
OSTERMOOR MATTRESSES 


XTRA WEIGHT AND THICKNESS — the excep- 
tionally luxurious kind—recently completed by us, under 
contract for a large apartment hotel at $25.00 each—will be 
sold at a sacrifice. Sudden. destruction of hotel by fire delays 
delivery indefinitely—we need the room for regular stock— 
necessity, therefore, compels us to dispose of them at once, and 
we offer them while they last at the extraordinary price of 


$18.50 each. 


The mattresses are all full double bed size, 4 feet 6 inches 
wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in two parts, with round corners. 
They are full five-inch border, with Imperial Double Rolled 
Edges, exactly like photographic illustration. 

The filling is especially selected sheets of Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt, all hand laid, and closed within ticking entirely by 
hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 Ibs. each, 15 lbs. more 
than regular, and are naturally far softer and more luxuriously 
comfortable. 

The covering is of the beautiful Mercerized French Art 
Twills, in pink, blue, or yellow, or stripes in linen effect; also 
plain, narrow blue and white. The mattresses are made up in 
the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. 
They represent, in the very highest degree, the celebrated 
OSTERMOOR merit of Excellence, and are a rare bargain 
both in price and quality. 

PRICE, $18.50 EACH 
We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Only while they last ; first come, first served. 
The opportunity to secure same is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C.O.D. 


Notge:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, 
two parts, cost $15.50 each. They have four inch border, weigh 
45 lbs., and are covered witpA C. A. Ticking. These ‘special 
Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish nearly two inches thicker, 
w —— 15 lbs. more, have round corners—Imperial Stitched Edges 

ose diamond tufts—and beautiful Mercerized Art Twill cove 
ering—and are far softer and much more resilient. If you wish 
to know more about the ‘‘ Ostermoor,” send your name on a 
postal for our free book, ‘“‘ The Test of Time.” 


Sa 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


119 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORK 





you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 
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When ordering, please state first, second, and even third choice of color of covering, in cage all 
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People gain weight in Winter and lose it in 
Summer mainly because they change underwear in 
the two seasons 

You can wear 


Belfast 
Mesh | 


Linen Underwear 


the whole year round and be warm in Winter and 
cool in Summer without fear and with uniform 
comiort 

What’s the use of trying to adapt your under- 
wear to suit probable weather conditions when 

‘ Belfast Mesh’’ evens all temperatures, with no 
danger of unpleass ant consequences ¢ 

This is a broad claim, but our book proves it. 


Send for Free Samples 


of the fabric and our convincing book—an intelligent dis- 
cussion of the underwear question 

“ Belfast Mesh’”’ is for sale by good dealers every- 
where. If yours will not supply it,do not take any 


other, but buy of us direct. Please let us hear from you. | 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 
334 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Tilustration is of Set No. 52 @ $10.00. 


’ CARPENTERS’ TOOLS 
q For HOME or TRADE USE. 
Rest Gnas, No. 51, 14 Tools @85.00 43 
Standard Size “ 52, 24 és @ 10.00 5 
mechanics’ tools | ** 5&3, 836 66 @15.00 
in well finished 54, 40 @ 20,00 
hardwood wall | 66900, with bench,@ 80.00 “ 


abinets, 
Ask for Tool Outfit Catalogue No, 102! S 
HARDWARE. 4 
Our lines include Builders’ Cabinet and Piano 43 
Hardware, Tools for All Trades, Bolts, Screws, * 
Nuts and Factory Supplies. Manual Training 
Tools and Benches. 
‘HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO.-SINCE 1848-' 
Es: 95 RIVINGTON ST., .. NEW_ YORK CITY. . sey 
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Every man and woman, par- 
ticularly those entered upon 
matrimony, should possess the 
new and valuable book 


Sexology 


by W1Lu1am IH. WALLING, A.M.,M.D, 


which sensibly treats of the sex- 
ological relations of both sexes, and, 
as well, how and when to advise son 
or daughter. 

Unequalled endorsement of the press, min- 
istry, legal and medical professions. 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, 
sickly children, and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court records to be ignorance 
of the laws of self and sex! 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
Fine Morocco binding, $1.50. Clothbound, $1.00 
Write for ‘* Other People’s Opinions ” and Table of Contents, also 
100-page illustrated atangn of books of merit—FREE 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B, Philadelphia 
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Which might have escaped * 
train— 


The Virginian’s”’ 


‘Red Saunders” has gobbled the rest 


to write 
On the sad little Newfoundland isle, 

And how can I dream of New England in sight 
Of Mary E. Wilkins’s style? 


Lo, Duncan has left not a comma 


I fly to 
W 

Till bang against Kipling 1 come with my pen; 
For he claims the rest of the 


the East, and ’midst races of men, 


ith names unpronounceable, probe 


globe. 


Then bear me away on ethereal swells 
And put mein boner with the stars 

But hold up a minute! There’s Herbert G. 
Already located in Mars. 


Wells 


—From 7he Bookman, 


The Soul’s Bath. 

By W. WILFRED CAMPBELL 
At even when the 
Of daylight 


roseate deeps 

dim from heaven's bars 

The Soul her earthworn garment slips 
And naked stands beneath the stars; 


And there unto that river vast, 
That mighty tide of night, whose girth 
With splendid planets brimming past, 
Doth wash the ancient rim of earth; 


She comes and plunges in; and laves 
Her weariness in that vast tide, 
That life-renewing deep, whose waves 


Are wide as night is wide. 


Then from the pure translucent flow 
Of that unplumbed, invigorate sea, 

Godlike in Truth’s white spirit-glow 
She stands unshamed and free. 


—From Zhe Atlantic Monthly. 





Wrinkles. 
By JOHN B. TABR. 
This, biting Frost 
Thi 
Each perfecting the Sculptor’s plan 
Man. 
From Zhe /ndependent. 


this, branding Sun— 
s, Wind or drenching Rain hath done: 


Upon the Godlike image 


PERSONALS 
The Missionary Who Saved a City.—During 
laid 


the Boxer rebellion, the railroad tracks by 


the Russians in Manchuria were torn up, and the 


| Russian troops were sent on an expedition to pun- 


ish the Chineseinsurgents. The Russians marched 


from city to city destroying and looting, meeting 


with practically no resistance. But at one piace 
something unexpected happened, as told by Mr 


H. J. Whigham in J”. C. (London) 


The Russians marched up to the gates and were 


about to enter when the 
The 
got the general was just 
to smash up the city when th 


Doctor 


3oxers opened fire 
ar 
were out, and 
e Scotch mis- 
Westwater [acting as interpreter] 


approached him and asked for a moment’s truce, 


‘IT undertake,” he said, “‘to enter the city and 
to induce it to surrender without a shot being 


fired on one condition.” 


* Which is?” 


“That there shall be no destruction and no loot- | 


ing; none what@er.”’ : 


A CHRISTMAS OPPORTUNITY 


To Fill Your Library with 
Standard Editions 


A limited stock of handsome Library Editions of 
the best Standard Authors to be closed out at a 
trifle above manufacturing cost. Bound in half- 
leather. Clear type, excellent paper and superbly 
illustrated. It isan opportunity you cannot afford to 
miss if you want the best Standard Authors at prices 


that will appeal to you. Send usa postal card NOW 
for full particulars. 

A. WESSELS COMPANY, 
43 East 19th Street, - NEW YORK 
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The beverage that 


not only builds up 
the body, but gives 
strength and energy 
for the day’s work. 











- Good New Year’s Resolution 


Send for the Dickson School of Memory’s Correspon- 
dence course. It will give you a quick, retentive 
memory for names, faces, details of business and study. 
It will teach you concentration, increase your corning 

capacity, business success and social prestige. It will 
strengt hen your will, develop your capacity for 
thought, work and pleasure ; will enable you to memo- 
rize readily, converse well, and speak publicly without 
notes. 

Simple, inexpensive ; fascinating and profit- 
able recreation for leisure moments. -erson- 
ally conducted by Prof. Henry Dickson, the well- 
known Chicago Educator and Professor of Oratory in 
University of Notre Dame. 


FRE Write to-day for free trial copyrighted ex- 
ercise and booklet, ‘‘ How to Remember.” 
Sent under plain envelope, if requested. 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 
754 The Auditorium, CHICAGO 
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wasted up teed. 
chimney. Our aks Se 
Stove-pipe Seat on, 
radiator insures med heating 
fuel at &% price homes. 
years, ROCHESTER *RADIATOR Cco., 
40 Furnace St.,. Rochester, N. ¥. 








The “Best” Light 


isa portable 100 candle power light cost- 
ing only 2cts, per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “‘BEST” LIGHT CO. 
92 E. 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO, 


DO YOU WANT CASH 


FOR YOUR 


Real Estate or Business ? 
lean get it for you. Send me full descrip 
tion and lowest cash price. My methods 
differ from all others. My ce is head- 
quarters for cash buyers. Makes no differ- 
ence where you are located. Write today. 
Established 1881. Bank references. 


FRANK P. CLEVELAND 
Real Estate Expert, 7820 Adams Express Bidg., Chicago 
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(4HAS THE 
. STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 








Suppose a National Bank Offered to Set 
Aside a Sum of Money for You 


to be secured at the end of aterm of years upon the 


payment of small instalments, and with the guaran- 
tee that the whole sum should go to your heirs in 
case of your death before that time, when your 
payments would immediately stop! 


Would you not take advantage of the offer ? 











This is Precisely What 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Offers You, With Dividends Guaranteed 









Coupon 


Without 
committing 








Through its Popular Endowment Policies. 
They are Worth Your Immediate Investigation. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


myself to any 
action I shall 
he glad to re- 
ceive, free, pcr- 
ticulars and rates of 
Endowment Policies. 













The general yielded, and mounting his pony, 
Doctor Westwater rode forward to the city alone. 

Now when you consider that the city was full of 
Boxers, you will realize that it was a pretty con- 
siderable act of courage for a missionary, of all 
men, to ride unarmed through those seething 
streets. This was what Westwater did. The 
city was a roaring hive of armed Boxers, mus- 
kets peeping from roof and window, and the 
streets ringing with the noise of arms. At the 
missionary quarters Doctor Westwater was for- 
tunate enough to find a Christian convert, who 
conducted him to a place where the merchant gild 
were holding a sort of cabinet council. 

Westwater explained matters, appealed to the 
citizens to avoid bloodshed, and pledged his word 
that neither destruction nor looting should mark 
the Russian occupation of their city. The appeal 
was successful, and he rode quietly back to the 
Russian general. 

The general was an awful brute, as bad as he 
could be, but Westwater’s action seemed to im- 
press him, and his orders were very exact. Dur- 
ing his occupation of the city there was no single 
instance of crime, 


Westwater’s gallant action, 





too, impressed even the Boxers. They named him | 


the savior of the town, and when, some months | manuscript I have just thrown in the waste basket 


later, he took his departure for home, he was 
made the honored guest of extraordinary ban- 
quets, and was accompanied to the railway sta- 
tion by all the grateful citizens, half of them 
waving flags and half of them banging musical in- 
struments. 

An Author Abroad.— Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, the veteran author, is the subject of an 
amusing anecdote which is current just now in 
literary circles. Says Harper's Weekly: 


Mr. Stedman, it seems, while ona visit to France, 
Stopped one day on acountry road to admire the 
Surrounding country. As he stood gazing medi- 
tatively over the fields, he noticed that several 

- peasants who passed him on the road bowed and 





took off their hats to him, Mr. Stedman was at | 
first surprised at their salutes in his honor, and 

wondered for whom these polite peasants mistook | 
him; but as tthey were repeated by peasant after | 
peasant, he finally concluded that his reputation | 
had penetrated farther than he had ventured to | 
suppose. As he moved away from the spot he | 
happened to glance behind him. He had been 

standing in front of a statue of the Virgin. 


His Own Manuscript.— George Ade, in the | 
early days of his career, before his * Fables in 
Slang”’ had brought him fame, says the New York 
Tribune, called one morning in Chicago upon a 
Sunday editor, on a mission from a theatrical | 
manager. 


“T have brought you this manuscript’’— he 
began ; but the editor, looking upat the tall, timid 
youth, interrupted ; 

‘** Just throw the manuscript in the waste- basket, 
please,’”’ he said. “I’m very busy just now, and | 
haven’t time to do it myself.” 

Mr. Ade obeyed calmly. 

“IT have come from the 


He resumed : 
Theater, and the 





is your comic farce of ‘The Erring Son,’ which the 
manager asks me to return to you with thanks. 
He suggests that you sell it to an undertaker, to 
be read at funerals.” 

Then Mr. Ade similed gently and withdrew. 


An Oriental Love-Letter.—English is put to 


strange and eloquent usesin the Orient. Follow- 
ing is a letter addressed to a native gentleman 
by a youth seeking the hand of his daughter. 
Here is the note as printed in Harper's Weekly: 
“To Baboo ——, Paternal father of Miss ——, 
Dear Sir,—It is with faltering penmanship that I 
write to have communication with you about the 





prospective condition of your damsel offspring. 





Strictly Fresh 


EGGS 


Clover Brand 








Direct from our poultry 
farms to you—shipped by 
fast express on your mail order. Every eng gvar- 
anteed to be delivered at your door (within 1,000 
miles of Ionia) within 48 or 60 hours after eg 
is laid. 
; Clover Brand Eggs give health because they are 
absolutely fresh, and are from grain-fed hens free 
from disease. Economical to buy. Express charges 
are small. Shipped in crates of 6 and 12 dozen, 
guaranteed to reach you unbroken, Special price 
to yearly contract customers, 
Vrite ie free booklet about 
“ Clover Brand Eggs,” and why 
this is the best way to buy eggs. 


CLOVER BRAND EGG CO. 
210 Clover Street, lonia, Mich. 
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SALADs 





CC 3 


aAhascae 


JS (Oe are 4 
ONE DROP WORKS WONDERS 


The perfect seasoning for Soups, Salads, Oy- 
sters, Clams, Fish, Sauces, Gravies, etc. 
Indispensable for the table and in the kitchen, 
Assures good digestion. Imparts a delicious flavor, 
Ask for MeILHENNY’S TABASCO SAUCE at your dealers. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 








Send for catalogue. 


eee} a. DY PHELPS Antonia, Ct. 


Readers of Tz Lrrzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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For some remote time to past a secret passion has 





firing my bosom internally with loving for your 


daughter I have navigated every channel in the | 
magnitude of my extensive jurisdiction to cruelly 
smother »ve-knot that is being con- 
the humid lamp of 
Cupid’s productive 


the growing I 
structed in my withinside, but 
affection 


still nourishes my love-sickened 


trimmed by hand 


Needless 


heart 


would it be for me to numerically extemporize the 


great conflagration that has been generated in my 


head and heart. Hoping that having debated this 


proposition to your pregnant mind you will con 


cordantly corroborate in espousing your female 


progeny to my tender bosom and thereby acquire 


me into your family circle. Your dutiful Son-in- 


law.’ 


The Modern Muse.—kR. K. Munkittrick, the 


humorist, is said to have turned 





s, and short la can be 
credited any other 1 He always 
believed in quick sales and profits. Savs 

4 t 


The Saturday Evening Post (Philadel) 


His favorite plan has been, from his New Jersey 


different 


twenty-four 


home, to send manuscript to a dozen 
New York periodicals, 
and 


wait hours, 
then journey to the city an 


office 


scripts, as the case might be. 


1 go about from 
checks or manu- 


He calls this 


to office gathering the 
ing the financial bushes.”’ 

One day several 
displayed in a clothing shop window a pair of 
that he greatly admired 
They were marked, 


trousers and needed. 
The hunt 
He walked around 
the block twice in a thoughtful attitude, stepped 
into a protecting doorway, took out a pad of paper 
wrote 


“Five Dollars.” 


that day had been fruitless. 


a set of verses. He took them toa near-by 
editorial office, sold them for five dollars and re- 
turned to the clothier’s. 

** But, see here,”’ 
to roll 


said the salesman as he started 
up the trousers, ** you ought to have the 
coat, too, Eight dollars—great bargain.””’ Mun- 
kittrick looked it and agreed with the man, 
Going out he again circled the block and sought 
the doorway. Approaching the 
minutes later, he said: 

“Really, 1 didn’t finish that poem. 
see how abruptly it ends? 


at 


editor a few 
Don’t you 
Here’s some more to 
round it out and give it point. Twice as muchas 
before, but you can have it for eight dollars.” 
The editor read the verses, and with some show 


RE 


** beat- 


years ago Mr. Munkittrick saw | 


of hesitancy wrote another order on the business | 


office. Munkittrick hurried away and made the 
coai his own, 

“That’t all right for now,” said the clerk, * but 
when cooler weather 


comes on you'll 


waistcoat. Three dollars—easy worth four.” 
“See here,’ answered Munkittrick with some 
indignation, ‘do you think I’m going to stoop to 
grinding ? literature isn’t produced that 
way. that fellow won’t stand another 
ine,” and he walked out with and trou- 


in a state of mystification. | 
| 


Good 
Sesides, 
the coat 
sers, leaving the clerk 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


| 





An Exception. FRIEND: ‘*The hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world.” | 

HENPEKT: “Not much, it don’t! Mrs. Hen- | 
pekt makes me put the baby to sleep.’’— Puck. 


if this bloomin’ auld boat was to sink, how would 
yez get ashore?” 
MICHAEL: “It’s mesilf that would float on me 
face, begorra.”’ } 
PATRICK: ‘“ Yez have the face all roight, Moike | 
me bye, but what would prevint it from sinkin’?”’ 
MICHAEL: “ The Cork that’s init, yez haythen!”’ 
—Philadelphia 7elegraph. 


Bound to Float.—PArRICK: ‘Shure, vost 


He Had Promised. — The fair bride wept co- 
piously. ‘* Boo-hoo!” she screamed. 
mean old thing; so there! 
of my biscuits!” 
no excuse, sir! 


“You area | 
You didn’t eat one 

“But, darling——” “There is 
Didn’t you tell me when you mar- 


need the | 
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INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR BUSINESS MEN 





to Successful Advertising. 


of the suggestions of the volume. 


Ohe Theory of Advertising 


A Simple Exposition of the Principles of Psychology in their Relation 
By WALTER DILL SCOTT, Ph.D., , 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory of Northwestern Universi*ty 


8vo, half leather, gilt top, copiously illustrated. 


A basic book, which in simple terms and plain language explains the psychological 
effect of advertisements, and opens the reader’s mind to a comprehension of the general 
principles which underlie the whole subject of advertising, thereby enabling him to make 
an intelligent application of these principles to the requirements of the special casein hand. 
Copiously illustrated with reproductions of recent advertisements, criticised in the light of 
the general principles discussed, and of advertisements made up in accordance with some 


Price, $2.00 net. By post, $2.15 





IN YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING DON'T FORGET that the 
LETTERS from a SELF-MADE 
MERCHANT to his SON (price $1.50) 


Will delight every reader young or old 
TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES ALREADY ISSUED 


of this “ Masterpiece of American Humor and Sound Sense ” 


JUST ASK FOR IT TO-DAY 








SMALL, MAYNARD @ COMPANY, Publishers 


42 ARROW STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








CO NONY 


E To practise econ- 


omy, you must know where 
to begin. Analyze your out- 
lay. The ECONOPLY EX- 
PENSE BOOK divides your ex- 
penses into such items as rent 
or board, meats and groceries, 
carfare, help, clothing, medi- 
cine, charity, and as many 
more as you wish. By one 
entry you place each expendi- 
ture in its proper place. You 
can compare them by days, 
weeks, months, or years. Yet 
it is as simple as any petty 
cash book. We are selling 
lots of these books to every- 
day people who wish to spend 
their money intelligently. 

The book is 8% inches wide by 11 
long. It has 100 pages and will last 
2 years. It is bound in cloth with 
red leather back and corners. The 
cost is $1.50 per copy. If you send 
your money in advance, we will pre- 
pay all charges. If not satisfied, you 
may return the book in five days, and 
we will send back your money. Sam- 
ple page, showing method and ruling 
of the book, free for the asking. 


GEORGE F. WOOLSON & CO., 








VISITING 
CARDS: 





10 G 3h 


Correct styles and sizes. Order filled day ade 
“Card Style" Free! Also business, professional and frae 
ae cards. We have cuts of emblems for all societies, 


t 
SCHUSTER PTG, & ENG. O., DEPT.308T. LOUIS, HO. 
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A Lambert Typewriter 
for Home and Business— 
a wireless machine—$25 


Standard in everything. 
Speedy, Simple, Efficient. 
Sample of Writing and Booklet free. 


LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO, 
1274 Broadway, New York. 
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What Is Daus’ Tip - Top? 
4 making 100 copies from pen-writ- 
\ a Price $7. 50less Trade $5 net 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 
U.S. Any title in print. 
Plays, Recitation and Dialogue Books, Books of Etiquette, 
926 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
by us. 20 years experience. Send for booklet. 


TO PROVE that Daus’ yr ay ” 
\ D 
ten and 50 copies from typewrit 
Discount of 33\4%., or 
PC 
Letter Writing, Games, Boys’ and Girls’ Stories, etc. 
Patent Development Co. of America, 


Gp To is the best and simplest device for 
Pee e id : 
<3 Wee 
my , deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial 
SE coepsingpnsicemnesensionnntiioal 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
The largest stock in the 
Our catalogue is sent FREE for the asking. It includes 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
patented and sale undertaken if patent is obtained 
180 Broadway, New York City. 











AQ GRAPHOPHONE ONLY $3,52 


THE WONDER OF THE WORLD 

Plays all standard cylinder records. Equal to 
any graphophone sold by dealers for $10.00. Fine 
Christmas present. Lasts a_lifetime. JUDSON A. 
ToLMAN Co., Dept 215-G, 66 Lake St., Chicago. 


K LI Pp Write for Price-List. 


H. H. Ballard, 827 Pittsfield, Mass. 





Readers of Tx Lrrgrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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ried me—boo-hoo !—that you would die for me?” 

Baltimore News. 

Utilizing Her Resources, — “For heaven's 
sake, Mary, what are you doing with that egg- 
beater?” ‘Sure, mum, didn’t th’ master tell me 
as how he wanted me to mix ’im some lather f'r 
th’ shavin’ iv him?’’—Baltimore News 

Out in the Cold.—-SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER: 
‘“Why did Adam and Eve clothe themselves after 
the fall?” 

BRIGHT SCHOLAR: “*Cause winter comes after 
fall.”’— Puck. 


Little Red Riding-Hood,— Little Emily Kings- 
bury, aged four, who attends the kindergarten 
and calls it the ‘‘kidney-garden,” 
amined as to the senses. 

‘““What are your ears for, Emily?” 

“To hear with,” was the answer. 

**And what are your eyes for?” 

“To see with.”’ 

‘“*And what is your nose for?”’ 


was being ex- 


‘To blow,’’ was the innocent answer,-—Lippin- 
cott's Magazine, 





Just What She Wanted. BELLA: ‘“ This | 


shade of ribbon can not be matched.”’ 
NELLIE: ‘‘No? Then give it to me, dear.” 
BeLta: “Why?* 
NELLIE: “I need the exercise.”’— Puck. 





He Had Him There.—Bopspy : “ Father !”" 

FATHER : “* What isit, my boy?” 

BopBy : ** Which one of the twins do you think 
looks most alike? ’’— Puck. 





Answered.—THE SQUIRE’S PRETTY DAUGHTER 
(examining the village school): ** Now, children, 
can you tell me what a miracle is?” 

The children looked at one another, but re- 
mained silent. 

‘Can no one answer this question?’”’ the new 
enrate asked, who was standing behind the 
squire’s daughter. 





A little girl was suddenly struck with a bril- | 


liant idea. She held up her hand excitedly. 
““Well, Nellie?’? the squire’s daughter asked, 
smiling approval. 
‘Please, miss,’’ the small child replied breath- 
lessly, ‘*mother says ’twill be a miracle if you 
don’t marry the new curate.”’— 77/- Bits. 





Cake was Sufficient.—WIFE: ‘John, is there 
any poison in the house?” 

HUSBAND: “Yes; but why do you ask?” 

WIFE: “I want to sprinkle some on this piece 
of angel cake and put it where the mice will get it. 
Wouldn't that kill them?” 

HUSBAND: “Sure; but it isn’t necessary to 
waste the poison.’’—Chicago News, 

His Married Name.—‘‘Can any one tell me 
why Saul was called Paul?” asked a Sunday- 
school teacher of her class. Aftera long silence 
Johnny answered, ‘“‘I guessit was because he got 
married.” —Lippincotl’s facta 


Near Thing.—FATHER : “ What, help you with 


your algebra! Never! The idea of your teacher 
expecting me to do her work! (Great Scott! 
That was a close shave!)”’—Chicago ews. 


A Remarkable Pencil.—‘ Daddy,” said a boy 
to his father, ‘‘ I’ve got a pencil which will write 
green, purple, crimson, or any color you like.” 

‘““Not the same pencil, my son.” 

“You daren’t bet me sixpence it won’t, daddy.” 

“Tl give you sixpence if it will,” said the old 
man, 

The youngster dived into his pocket, produced 
the stump of a common lead-pencil, and wrote on 
a piece of paper the words—‘‘ magenta, green, 
crimson, purple,” etc. 

“There, daddy, say it won’t write any color you 
like now. Fork over that sixpence.”’—77#-Bits. 


Breaking it Gently. — RAILWAY OFFICIAL 


(breaking the news gently to the wife of a com- 
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Woman’s Exquisite Taste 


That automobile manufacturer who disregards the desires and superior taste of a 
prospective purchaser's wife and daughters, overlooks a potent factor of success. To 
their good judgment we submit in the 1904 


Winton Touring Car 


A general design at once graceful and elegant, an exquisitely beautiful finish, and a 
perfectly balanced motor, a buoyant spring suspension and luxurious upholstery, 
combining to assure thorough comfort. To bump over ruts, to lose hat pins and 
to be ‘‘rough handled”’ generally, is impossible in the Winton—the palace car 
of automobiledom. 


























The new 20-horse power 1904 model combines ever so many features of excellence. 
[It is the season’s distinctive success. Among other features, the new rear wheel and 
tire equipment argue for comfort and an absence of bothersome tire troubles. 

To men and women alike will appeal our improved lubricat- 
ing system. The new method of ignition is far superior to 
anything previously incorporated in automobile equipment, 
and the new transmission insures the greatest degree of comfort 
and satisfaction to operator and passengers. 






Regular equipment of 1904 Model includes a specially designed (hinged glass front) 
canopy top, Which is quickly detachable; finest head and side lamp equipment, signal 
horn, tools, ete. Price, everything complete, $2,500 f. o b. Cleveland. 

We have agencies in a half hundred cities throughout North America, Write for 
address of one nearest you. Our new catalogue illustrates and describes in detail this 
20) horse-power marvel of automobile excellence. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Company 
Factory and General Offices, Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 

















New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Bdway and 54th St. Berkley and Stanhope Sts. 246-248 N. Broad St. 1400 Michigan Ave. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


When you are ready for an automobile, 


Don’t Buy Trouble—Get a Winton 


Patent Pending. (Cut of No. 15 Cabinet.) 


Tool 
Cabinets 


Full Size Tools; Best Quality; Fully Warranted and 
Sharpened Ready for Use. 


HEIGHT WIDTH DEPTH CONTAINS PRICE 
No. 15 31% ins. Wins. Wins. 44tools $25.00 
No. 16. 31% “ _ = + 20.00 
me37. BB * Bey . | so. 15.00 
No. 18. 23 ‘ 15 “ 7.9 “a 10,06 


Also assortment of nails, screws, tacks, screw-eyes, etc., in 
drawer. All cabinets made of polished quartered oak, and fitted 
with brass hinges, cvlinder lock, and special brass fastenin 

Write for Illustrated Yatalogue of Tool Cabinets and Work 
Benches. 

If you will mention LrrgRaRy DiGcEstT we will pay transportation 
charges to any point within 500 miles of New York. 

Write us for anything in the line of Hardware, Cutlery or 
Tools. This has been our business 87 years. 


WHITE, VAN GLAHN & CO., 49 East 42d St., New York 





USE Le Page’s Phote Paste 


SUCCEED WHERE 
SB ence ie (LE PAGES GLUE ssi" 


Louisiana. Mo.: D ile. N. Y.; Le Page’s Geld Medal Muctlage. 


Readc:. of Tae Literary Digest are eae to mention the publication ae writing to advertisers. 
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mercial traveler “Ahem! Madam, be calm! 
Your husband has met with a slight—that is to 
say, one of the front wheels of a passenger loco- 
motive struck him on the cheek, and ; 

WIFE: “ Well, sir, you needn't come round here 
trying to collect damages, You won’t get a penny 
from me. If your company can’t keep its pro- 
perty out of danger, it have to take the conse- 


ld 


You 


quences. should have your Carriages 1n- 
sured fitl-Bil 

A Few Raps 

He of least understanding struts and sneers 
most 

Justice may havea leaden heel but she has a 


pointe 1 toe 


A fair division is where where we get the lion’s 
share 

““A fool and his money are soon parted”’ by the 
wise man who gets between them. 

The silence which is golden is that which we 


never hear 


Jecause a man likes work it does not follow that 
he likes t« 
We 


light 


» be worked 


look for our brother's faults with a search- 

: on our own we turn the dark lantern 
Most of us have very clear ideas of what 

world owes us; too few of us trouble t 


think of 


what we owe the world 


If we had used the advice which we have given | 


away we should need none from others 


‘Every little helps,’ but that 


tion to the one who gets little. 

The meek may inherit the earth, but that does 
not hinder those who are not meek getting pos- 
session of it. 

There will be no marrying in heaven, because 
those who have had that experience will not need 
a repetition, while those who have not will not be 
required to go through Purgatory again. 

From Aipfs and Raps, by L. DE V. MATTHEW- 


MAN 


The Cynic’s Revised Wisdom. — 

Look before you sleep. 

Many are called but few get up. 

It’s a strong stomach that has no turning. 

Saint heart ne’er won fair lady. 

A church fair exchange is robbery. 

Fools rush in 
tread. 


and win—where angels fear to 

Consistency thou art a mule. 

Economy is the thief of time. 

A bird on a bonnet is worth ten on a plate. 

What is home without another. 

A lie in time saves nine. 

Matri-money is the root of all evil. 

A word to the wise is resented. 

Where there’sa will there’s a lawsuit. 

He laughs best whose laugh lasts. 

Misery loves company, but company does not 
reciprocate. 

One touch of 
squirm. 


nature makes the whole world 
Some are born widows, some achieve widow- 
hood, whilst others 
them. 
—From Zhe Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom 
for 1904. 


have widows thrust upon 





Are Your Legs Straight? 


If not they will appear straight and 
trim if you wear our easy Pneumatic 
and Cushion-Rubber Forms. (Patents 
applied for throughout the world.) 
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Adjusted instantly ; defy detection. 
Immediately adopted by men of fash- 
ion. Write for full description, mailed | 
under plain letter seal. } 


Henderson & Henderson, Inc. 
Dept. LS Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Man’f’rs, under five patents, H. & H. 
Pneumatic Bust Forms for Women.) 














overnment Positions 





were made to Civil Service 

14,983 Appointment places during the past 

year. This was 4,692 more than were appointed any previous 
ear 


Excellent opportunities for young people. 
hose whom we prepare for the examinations are annually 
appointed. Full information about all government positions 
free. Write for our Civil Service Catalogue and dates of ex- 
aminations. 


Columbian Correspondence College, 


Hundreds of 





223-25 Pa. Ave. S. E.,. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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50 %to0 
150 % in, 


NOT WHAT YOU SAVE 
BUT HOW 


YOU SAVE IT 
MAKES YOU RICH 


4 


Savings invested at 3% or 4% never made anyone rich, but judicious 
Real Estate investments yielding from roo to 150% and more have made 
many millionaires. 


HOLD THEM 


$30 down and $10 monthly secures a pair of lots, 50 x 100 feet, at 


MORSEMERE 


Values have already increased 10% to 25% and are steadily increasing. 
Such an investment encourages saving, for lots bought now will gain steadily 
in value and show magnificent profits a few years hence. Many purchasers of 
our Grantwood property have made 40% to 100% in four years. 

—just west of Grantwood—is within 45 minutes of 


Morsemere New York’s down-town business section, and 


affords unprecedented opportunities for large returns to those acquiring lots 
at present prices, which will advance 10% very shortly. 


OUR SPECIAL GUARANTY positively protects you for two years 
against loss, thus demonstrating our faith in Morsemere. Let us explain it, 
also our Free Trip to New York. 


COLUMBIA INVESTMENT @ REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
1131 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Capital and Surplus, $335,137.69 Assets, $976,012.33 
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Pure Havana Cigars. 
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25 for $100 | 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFACTORY 


We sell you Havana Secnndas Cigars with profits of salesman, jobber and dealer cut out. We sell you 
Havana Cigars that cannot be duplicated for double price, ‘If this is true, I am interested,’ you say. 
All right! we'll prove it. Wrap up a dollar, send it to us, and we will send. 


25 RESACOS’FINE HAVANA CICARS 
All charges prepaid. Smoke some at our expense. If you don’t like them, return to us, 


ye both ways, and YOUR MONEY BACK if not satisfactory. 
e sell to fastidious individual smokers and leading clubs direct from our factory. 
Gentlemen : I like those cigars very much. You may send me 800 La Reclama “ Resagos”’ cigars, I enclose draft 
for same, also $4.00 for the first 100 that you sent me, Yours truly, M. I. Rossiter, Cashier, 

State Bank, Silver Creek, Neb, 
Write for illustrated booklet, showing our liberal special offers on Pure Havana Cigars XMAS GIFTS 


$4.00 to $15.00, including our handsome combination box—welcome to any man for 


The old LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY, Established 1875 1883-97 First Ave., New York City 
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GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


“WALNUTTA” HAIR STAIN 
is prepared from the juice of the Philip- 
pine Islands walnut, and restores Gray, 
Streaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 
brows, Beard or Moustache to its original 
color, instantaneously. Givesany shade 
from Light Brown to Black. Does not 
wash off or rub off. Contains no poisons, 
and is not sticky orgreasy. **Watnutta’® 
Hair Stain will give more satisfactory results in one minute 
than all the hair restorers and hair dyes will in a lifetime. 
Price GO cents a bottle, postpaid. To convince you of its 
merits we will send a sample bottle postpaid for 20c. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 78, St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR CHRISTMAS 


Stories in Rhyme for Holiday Time 
By EDWARD JEWITT WHEELER 
A holiday book of verse for young folks. 
‘* Merry and wholesome.””— The A tlantic Monthly. 
With 29 illustrations by Walter Satterlee. 
4to, illuminated cover, $1.00, postpaid. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 




















LEARN PROOFREADING 


A profession that offers literary opportunity with pecuni 
profit is one that intelligent people desire. We, the pon = =f 
proctvesee school, can prepare you for the work more 
horoughly than any other. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


A series of de- 


BY-WAYS OF LITERATURE. ticnischce. 


by Davip H. WHEELER, DD., LLD. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
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Tickled the Children,—Lapy (to applicant for 


charged from your last place?” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
ee ete roe eee 
Worthy Books for Ch 


APPLICANT: ‘‘ Because I sometimes forgot to 


wash the children, ma’am.” 
CHORUS OF CHILDREN: ‘‘O, mamma, please 
engage her! ""—77t-Bits. 











Current Events. 





Foreign. 
PANAMA AND COLOMBIA. 

December 1.—It is said that General Reyes, the 
Colombian commissioner, would only be re- 
ceived by this Government to discuss terms 
of peace between Colombia and Panama. 

December 2.—The Panama Canal bill is signed 
at Panama. 


December 5.—General Reyes is received by 
President Roosevelt at the White House. 


German Consul at Colon extends formal recog- | 


nition to the Panama republic. 
OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 

November 30.—Sefior Calvo, of Argentina, is ap- 
pointed umpire in the case of the Franco- 
Venezuelan claims. 

The British West Indies squadron is ordered 
to La Guayra, Venezuela, in connection with 
England's protest against the closing of the 
Orinoco to foreign trade. 

It is announced that Great Britain has no in- 
tention of pushing its Tibetan expedition 
to Lhasa, 

December 1.— A despatch from Paris says 
Russia and Japan are on the verge of a 





peaceful settlement on the basis of mutual | 


recognition of their respective rights in 
Korea and Manchuria. 


December 2.—Korea opens the port of Yon- 
gampho to foreign trade. 


British House of Lords decides finally that 
women may not become qualified lawyers in 
England. 

December 3.—The Spanish Cabinet resigns. 

The German Reichstag is opened by Chancel- 

lor von Btilow, representing the Emperor. 


December 4.—Negotiations are opened for the 


tion for the preservation of order in the 
Balkans. 


December 5.—Yuan Shi Kai is promoted to the 


command of the Chinese army and navy; | 


Empress-Dowager issues an order for the re- 
organization of the army. 


Roger Casement, British consul in Congo, 
who was appointed by the Government to in- 
vestigate conditions there, reports that the 
atrocities are fully confirmed. 


United States Minister Allen, at Seoul, con- 
fers with the Emperor of Japan in reference 
OF $50, 


5% UPWARD 


Te is not a company of financial “ mag- 
nates” retaining the lion’s share of profits, 

but one in which small borrowers and small 
lenders are mutually interested. Let us send 
you full information with testimonials of patrons 
—business and professional men, clergymen, 
etc.—who have invested through the company 
for the past five to ten years. 








ON SUMS 








R 6 per cent. per annum—quarter 
“) ly, by check. Withdrawal at 
gy your pleasure,and full earnings 
da to then from the day your 

were receive. 


Surplus & Profits, $175,000 
G5 Af Under New York banking Department 
Supervision. 





INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 


1139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














If 
position of nurse-maid): ‘‘Why were you dis- | 


Raymond & Whitcomb’s 


organization of an international administra- | 





ristmas Gifts 


Great Masters 


An Art Work of Exceptional Distinction and Value 


By JOHN LA FARGE 


HESE are illuminating and sympathetic biographical essays on Michaelangelo, 
Raphael, Rembrandt, Rubens, Velasquez, Diirer, and Hokusai. Mr. La Farge is 
our premier art critic, and his preeminent position gives assurance of the authority 
and scholarship that have gone into this work. It is magnificently illustrated with sixty- 
seven splendid half-tone reproductions of masterpieces that cover the field of art completely. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
Postpaid $5.30; net $5.00 


Cream Buckram Cover, Gold Stamp 


Indispensable to Student, Amateur, or Professional 


The 
Musical Guide By RUPERT HUGHES 


HIS is the most complete, the most compact, and the most up-to-date dictionary of 

I music yet published. It is a dictionary of names, a dictionary of biography, and a 

guide to the rules of pronunciation in sixteen different languages. It contains the 

stories of all the modern operas, the explanation of the principles and the construction of 

music, and contributed articles by noted musicians, such as Finck, Huneker, Krehbiel and 
Sir Hubert Parry, add immensely to its value. 


In Two Volumes Postpaid $6.44; net $6.00 








McCLURE, PHILLIPS & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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TOURS AND TICKETS EVERYWHERE 
CALIFORNIA AND MEXICO 


Special vestibuled trains, with sleeping, dining, library, and observation cars, affording every comfort and 
luxury in travel, and including principal places of picturesque and historic interest. Through cars to 
California without change, December 15, and frequently thereafter. Either one way, round-trip tickets, 
or tickets including every traveling and hotel expense. 


ORIENTAL LANDS . 


Leaving New York January 5, there will be a delightful tour of three months to Italy, Egypt, the Holy 
Land, Turkey, and Greece. The arrangements throughout are first-class and the itinerary carefully 
arranged that ample time may be given at all points of interest. 


FLORIDA AND NASSAU TICKETS 


provide for all traveling and hotel expenses, Good returning until May 3:1. Passengers can shorten or 
prolong stay at any place at pleasure. 


OTHER TOURS 


to Cuba, Hawaii, Japan, Around the World, etc. 


RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


to all points. 








CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION 








New York 


25 Union SQuARE 


Boston 
306 WASHINGTON STREET 


Philadelphia 
1005 CHESTNUT STREET 
Chicago 
232 S. CLARK STREET 


Pittsburg 
WEsTINGHOUSE BUILDING 














‘A Christmas Present Par Excellence | Cyclopedia of Classified Dates 

Mr. George G. Rockwood, the eminent photographer, By Rev. Cuarves E, Littie. A ready-reference 
New York City, writes: compendium of notable events in the history of all 

Almost any one of moderate means can possess himself | countries from B.C. 5 04 to present times, 8vo, 1,454 

of THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. I have myself p., cloth, $10; sheep, $12.50; half morocco, $15; 

urchased six copies of it, one for my business, one for my ull morocco, $18. 

ibrary, and four for presents for members of my family. ‘* Of utmost value to students and readers generally.’’ 

The $ ndard has been much, very much, to me and my | Justin M. Carthy, Esq., MP. 




















others to its extraordinary value. - ‘ 





family. I take every opportunity to call the attention of FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


Readers of Tae Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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If you have any 
trouble with lamps— 
any trouble whatever 
—send for my Index. 

I know of no lamp- 
disease that it does not 
cure immediately. 


Costs nothing. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


to the request of the United States for the ] 
opening of the port of Wiju | 


Domestic. 


CONGRBSS. 


| 
| 


| 
| 





WILLIAMS 


Nae 
hated. 


No man 
need expect to obtain 
all the comfort, ease and 
satisfaction in shaving unless 
he uses Williams’ Shav- 
ing Stick. 
25c. of all druggists. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Giastonsury, Conn. 











Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is agreeable to take—is digesti- 


ble, easily assimilated, and may|— 


be taken continuously without 


causing gastric disturbance. 


Put up only in flat, oval bottles, 
bearing our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





WHITMAN SADDLES 


Known the world over. Every- 


thing from “ Saddle to Spur.” 
THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. 


CATALOGUE Successors Whitman Sadule Co 


yrreE 104 Chambers St. 


New York City 


December 1. 


House 


December 2.—It is announced that President | 


December 4. 


November 30.—Sixteen hundred cases of typhoid 


December 1. 


December 2. 


December 4. 





November 30.—Major General Brooke, testifying 


before the Senate Committee on Military 


Affairs, accuses General Wood of insubordi- 
nation while stationed at Santiago. 
| 


Senate: Senator Morgan intro- | 


duces resolutions providing for an inquiry 





into isthmian canal matters. Senator Pen- | 
rose introduces a resolution authorizing the 
Senate Postal Committee to call for all} 
papers connected with the recent investiga- | 
tion of the postal affairs, and, if necessary, 
the committee is to make another investiga- 
tion. 


The tariff is discussed 


| 
Roosevelt will not withdraw the nomination | 


of General Wood from the Senate, and does | 


not intend to call him home to give evidence | 
in the investigation. 


It is believed in Washington that | 
the nomination of General Wood will be con- 
firmed by the Senate. 


December 5.— House : Speaker Cannon announces | 


the House committees. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWsS. 


| 


fever are reported at Butler, Pa. } 
The United States Supreme Court declares 


the Kansas eight-hour law constitutional. 

The United States decides to recognize King | 
Peter of Servia, | 

Bribery on an extensive scale is disclosed at | 
Grand Rapids. 


Receivers are named in Chicago | 

for John Alexander Dowie, whois bankrupt}; 

constables take possession of Zion City prop- 

erty. | 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, the 
new British Ambassador, is received by the | 
President at the White House. 

Admiral Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, in his annual report recommends a 
general staff for the navy. 


Report of Secretary Moody on the 
work of the navy for last year is made 
public. 

Daughters of the Confederacy, in session at 
Dallas, claim that the President in his atti- 
tude toward Panama indorses secession. 


December 5.—The new cruiser Des Motnes ex- 


ceeds her contract requirement for speed in 
the test off Cape Ann, Mass. 


December 6.—James N. Tyner, against whom 


charges are made by Fourth Assistant PFost- 
master-General Bristow in the report on the 
investigation of fraud in the Post-Office De- 
partment, charges, in a letter to the Presi- 
dent, prejudgment of his case and denies all 
allegations. 








Estate Securities are the one thing in this world, 
whose value is absolutely intrinsic, and their worth 
and desirability should be made apparent as it has 
never been i 
those unfortunate who have been fleeced of their all 
by licensed Stock Robbers. We know you will not fire 
your funds along to be invested by us without knowing 
something about us and what we have to offer, and we 
also know that if you area Conservative Investor, 
and will investigate usand our Mortgages, you will be 
one of our many clients. We have made loans in this 
same locality since ’88, and openly assert that there 
that there are no better or safer Farm Loans to be 
had than those we make. We challenge the world to 

rove anything different. We k 
nee the land, and loan not to exceed 30 per cent. of 
value. 
descriptive list of on-hand loans, references, full 
particulars, ete. upon application. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. Box “8” Grand Forks, N D. 








YOU GET 
SIX PER CENT 


When you invest your funds in our Mortgages. Real 


efore by the ruin that has overtaken 


now the rrower, 


Booklet *‘ WE’RE RIGHT ON THE GROUND” 
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Pears 


[December 12, 


Whoever wants soft 
hands, smooth hands, white 
hands, or a clear complex- 
ion, he and she can have 
both: that is, if the skin is 
naturally transparent; un- 
less occupation prevents. 


The color you want to 
avoid comes probably nei- 
ther of nature or work, but 
of habit. 


Use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how much; but a 
little is enough if you use 
it often. 


Established over 100 years, 











VARICOSE VEINS, 
WEAK JOINTS, 
“2 VARICOSE ULCERS 


and 
LEG SWELLINGS 4 
ot Cured by 


OUR PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS. 


We make all goods to measure of new 
elastic made by us and send by mail to 
any part of the world, and guarantee a 
fit. Free Catalogue tells how to measure, 
gives prices, ete. Send for one. We are 
the largest weavers of special elastic 
work in the United States. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., ° 
67 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 























Every sufferer from Rheuma- 
tism wants to be cured. It isa 
malady that never cures itself, 
never wears out and never goes 
backward. It is a constant risk 
as well as torture. It bars all 
comfort, activity and success. Of 

the many victims who groan 
funder it, almost all have tried 
@vainly to get relief. YOU may 
be one of those who are even 
falling into despair. But I tell 
you now to cheer up and hope 
once more. I have a perfect 
cure for Rheumatism in its every 
formand stage. Itis called the 
Vibro-Absorbent Cure, and will 

sitively banish your pains, re- 
eve your helplessness, restore 

ou to sound health, joy and use- 
Jotmoss. I mean to PROVE ALL 
THIS to you at MY OWN COST, 
<4 Write to me and I shall send you 
“ga FREE TREATMENT. It will not 
‘cost you a cent, and comes by re- 
turn mail. Itis the only thorough 
and final cure of Rheumatism, 
and my offer puts the proof in 
your own hands. Write to-day. 
Prof. S. Maicoim Watson 
Dept. 48, BATTLE CREEK, MICH, 







































who desire to earn $40 a week or more. 
cations, references. Dopp, Mean & Company, 


WANTED —xtcliigent men of business ability. 


Teachers or professional men preferred 
Give age, qualifi- 
ew York, 

















cured to stay cured. Cause re- 
moved. Health restored. Attacks 
never return. Eat heartily. Sleep 
soundly all night. No further 
need of medicines. Over 52,000 


Asthma and Hay Fever sufferers treated. Write for 
BOOK 25A FREE. 


P, HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, Ni. Y. 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department shouid 
be addressed : ‘‘ Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 


Problem 886. 
By J. CAUVEREN. 
A Prize- winner. 
Black—Six Pieces. 
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‘Dainty Little Great Books” 
HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFTS 









One Volume 


viwo’ Dickens 
» Thackeray 
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White mates in two moves. 


Problem 887. 


By A. G. FELLows, 
First Prize, Birmingham News Tourney. 


Black —- Seven Pieces. 
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White —Nine Pieces. 
s$rQe2K 13-196; spr By 3Pk3;3 1 Papszs 
rpy Pe; 9P3 2.Bs48 x. 


White mates in three moves, 


Solution of Problems. 
No. 880. Key-move . Q—Kt 4. 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Or- 
leans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 


Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City; the | 


Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; G. Patterson, 
Winnipeg, Can.; C. N. F., Rome, Ga.; F. Gamage, 
Westboro, Mass.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
T. Hilgers, Union Hill, N. J.; Dr. R. O'C., San 
Francisco; C. B. E., Youngstown, O.; W. T. St., 
Auburn, Grossepointe Farms, Mich.; “ Twenty- 


three,” Philadelphia; Z.G.,Detroit ; J. H. Louden, | 


Bloomington, Ind.; J. E. Wharton, Sherman, 
Tex.; Arata, New York City; C. W. Showalter, 
Washington, D. C.; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; 
Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; the Rev. W. Rech, 
Freeport, Ill.; W. R. Coumbe, Mulberry, Fla.; 
@olonel Hesseltine, Boston; A. H., Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass.; N. Kahan, Holyoke, Mass ; E. A.Kusel, 
Oroville, Cal.; D. H. Wiltsie, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Comments: ‘ Too aggressive key ; but the var- 
iations are ingenions’’—M. M.; “ Not very strong 
for a first-prizer "—G. D.; “I have seen few 2-ers 
that were. better”—F. S. F.; “Disarms criticism” 
-jJ.G. L.; “A model of its kind”—J. H. S.; 
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AND OTHERS 


Good books are gifts that endure. The New Century Library is composed of the works of 
standard authors in the new and dainty form originated by Thomas Nelson & Sons, By the 
use of Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest ofague printing paper in the world, the largest novels 
of Dickens and Thackeray, formerly requiring two bulky volumes, are condensed, unabridged, 
in one dainty book of pocket size. The beautiful volumes of the 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


are the neatest and handiest books ever published. The paper is strong, each volume weighs 
but seven or eight ounces, and is but half an inch thick. 


Choice library sets ; the COMPLETE NOVELS of 
DICKENS, in 17 vols. THACKERAY, in 14 vols. SCOTT, in 25 vols. 
Sold either in single volumes or in sets. They are handsomely bound in the following styles : Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 


a volume ; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume ; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 a volume. Also sets in 
cases in special fine bindings. 














SELECTED WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS, COMPLETE IN SINGLE VOLUMES 
BUNYAN. The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War,| CHAS. LEVER. Tom Burke of “Ours.” 1 vol. 


and Grace Abounding. 1 vol. Charles O’Malley. 1 vol. Jack Hinton. 1 vol. Har- 
TENNYSON. The Poetical Works. 1830-1859. 1 vol. Lorrequer. 1 vol. 


CARLYLE. The French Revolution. 1 vol. CHARLE KINGSLEY. Westward Ho! 1 vol. 

CERVANTES. Don Quixote. 1 vol. CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Jane Eyre. 1 vol. 

LORD LYTTON. Last Days of Pompeii. 1 vol.| JANE AUSTEN. Pride and Prejudice, Mansfield 
Night and Morning. 1 vol. The Last of the Bar-| Park, and Northanger Abbey. 1 vol. Sense and 
rons. 1 vol. | Sensibility, Emma, and Persuasion. 1 vol. 

Beautifully bound in cloth, gilt top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt tops, frontispiece, $1.50 per vol. 

BURNS’ POEMS AND SONGS. Cloth,’gilt top, $1.25. Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.75. 


For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 


{THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th Street, New veut 
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A NEW and Fascinating Game 


~ EATAPPLIED Fo 


The cords 
set the pins. 






Furnishes more wholesome 
amusement than any other par- 











or game. It has more points of 
genuine merit. The table re- 
volves on a base, so that any 
number can play at the same 
time without leaving their 
seats. 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 
In order to introduc 
BOWLETTE into new 


. 7 homes, we will send one 
Automatic Pin Attachment. complete Bowlette outfit 


No Lost Pins. for only $3.00. 
THE H. C. DOWNEY CO., 304 WASHINCTON STREET, SPRINCFIELD, OHIO 


Any score or shot that 
can be made on a regu- 
lation bowlingalley can 
be made on 


Bowlette 




















SEE THAT CLIP? [econ 


11E NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 

curely from the thinnest sheet 

of paper up to \ in. in thickness, 

Complexion ee os & & Sas 

a ged for _e ne wo 

records. cards, etc. Avoid unsightly 

m ples, and rough skin, ate caused inholes in attaching second letters, 

y indigestion, Charcoal is an active Business cards, checks, drafts, in: 

dig tive It stops fermentation, ab- voices. ete. Put up in boxes of 100 
° 


especially for desk convenience. 
sorbs all gases and clears up the com- 


A Bad 











NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 123 Liberty St., N. Y. City 








Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 
plexion. Use 
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CHARGOAL TABLETS WHAT IS YOUR SALARY ? 


“The Mahin Method” Why not increase it as hundreds of suc- 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS i 


cessful graduates have done. We teach 


ADVERTISING 


by mail. Show you how to develope your 
own basiness or fit you for good posi- 
tions. The demand for competent ad- 
vertising men exceeds the supply. Don't 
waste your time—pay a little more and 
get the best. Send today for FREE test 


A. J.Ditman, 4, Astor House,N. Y. 




















: Always“ New blank and grd Annual Announcement. 
If afflicted with } Thom son’s Eye Water Worlds to Conquer” CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
sore eyes use ) 1071 Williams Bidg., Cor. Fifth Ave., and Monroe St., Chieage 


Readers of Tae Lrrerary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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RATS 


CAN BE: CURED 





Here is the one physician who has really 
conquered Rheumatism in all of its various 
forms. Years of study as a Specialist, devoted 
to this dread disease, have made sure his phe- 
nomenal success by curing the most stubborn 
cases. To help you realize that the above 
statement is true, we will forward on application, 
a trial box of Dr. Whitehall’s Rheumatic Cure, 
absolutely free, thus assuring you immediate 
relief, demonstrating the fact that your Rheu- 
matism can be cured at home, easily, simply, 
pleasantly, and at trifling cost. Sold by all 
druggists. Price 50 cents a box. Address 


Gse Dr. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 
168 Main St., South Bend, Ind. 





SAVE 
WP ANCy- wily |= 
LO] i = 


Any magazine, periodical, combination or club, at 
a lower maybe than you believe 


Our Large 
Catalogue, FREE, 


Contains a list of about 3,000 periodicals at lowest 
prices, tells how our system saves you subscription 
mouey, and includes much valuable information, that 
all magazine readers should have, Our 44-page cata- 
Jogue containing all subscription offers, is sure to in- 
terest you. A postal card brings it to your door. 


BETTER WRITE TO-DAY. 


JM HANSON'S MAGAZINE AGl Na 


217 HANSON BLOC 


LEXINGTON, KY 











If you have a liking or a natural Tal- 
ent for Drawing, cut this out, mail 
with your address, ~y * receive — 
Free Sample Lesson reular w 

terms. Sow York School of Caricature, 85 WorldBldg., N. Y.C 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


| * Rather weak for first prize’—W. T. St. A.; 
“Very ingenious”"—J.H.L.; “A masterpiece of 
condensation. The Norse master should have a 
double-first "—W. R.C.; “The black K has an un- 
usual liberty of movement”- A. H.; “Interesting 
ae the number of ‘tries”"—D.H.W. 





No. 881. 

Very few solvers lave sent solution of this 
| problem. Nearly every one sends B—RK 5, which 
is stopped by P—B5 ‘The majority of our solvers 
are purists; but they should not overlook the 
fact that there exceptions in the application of the 
laws of problem-con:position. 
the solution,as we believe our solvers were kept 
from the key-move by the fear to violate what 
they considered a cast-iron law. 

In addition to those reported, T. E. N. Eaton, 
Redlands, Cal., M. F., 
Randall, Riverside, Cal., got 879. 

No one thus far, has demonstrated a win for 
White in the San Francisco End-Game. 


Fox Beats Mieses. 


The German expert won from thecrack players 
of New York and Brooklyn. A. W. Fox, whom 
some folksclassed among the mythological heroes, 
seems to be a real person, and a Chess-player of 
great ability. Inthe following game Fox played 
a sound, strong defense, and took advantage of 
the German’s faulty combination. 


Sicilian Defense. 


MIESES. FOX, MIESES. FOX, 
White. Black, White. Black, 
1 P—K4 pP— 4 22 ry 2 K—Kta2 
2Kt—-Q B3Kt-QB3 2 K 5 (a) PxP 
.S oo Pa 3 oe IBS Sy 
4P-Q '——() 3 tot Paee —Ke2 
5 P—K kt, PR Kt 3 26 Q—1 B—B 3 ) 
6 B—K B—Kt 2 27 ixB* Qx Bch 
7 Castles Castles 28 ‘ t—K Oxk' 
8 P—B B—Q 2 29 Kt—B 3 fet P 
9 P—K k 3 Kt—Ktsq_ |30 Q—K 3 
10 P—-Bs5 P—K 3 ee K kt- ke 5 0 x eke 
iPxKtP BPxP 32 K Kt-B3 Kt—K 
izRxRch KxR 33 Kt—K 2 Kt-Bé 
13 B—K 3 —Kt3 34 Q Kt-B3 P—KR3 
144 Q—Q 2 —Kt sq 35 Kt- Qs5ch K—Q2 
15 R-K Bsq Kt—B 3 36 O Kt—-B 4 Q—Kt 8 ch 
16 B—R 6 R—K Bsq [37 K—Kt2 Kt—Kt4 
17Q-B4 3xB 38 Kt—B3 Q—B7ch 
“. ay pew 39 K—R sq 7-2 
19 K—} > x . 3 ch B 
4 Px z Kt—K 4 Kk. - 
1 P—Q4 Kt—B 2 





At this stage the game was adjourned. Herr 
Mieses afterward resigned, for he saw that 41.., 
P—K 4 was fatal. 


Notes. 


(a) This is a bad move, The German thought 
he had something great; but overlooked Black’s 
25th move, which demonstrates the faultiness of 
White’s play. 

(b) Now he is safe with the exchange ahead. 
After this White hasa most difficult game to de- 
fend 

(c) If 3, 
~B6ch, 
also. 


. Qx Kt; 32 Q—R3 ch, K—K sq: 33 Kt 
—Q sq; 34 Q xR ch, and wins the Kt 








The Finest 
Toilet Soap 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap will out- 
wear two or three cakes of 
ordinary “highly perfumed” 
soaps. It sweetens and beauti- 
fies the skin and contains 
enough gere sulphur to make it 
a specific for skin diseases. 
Refuse any substitute for 


Glenn’s 
SulphurSoap 


25c. a cake at all drug stores or mailed 
for 30c. by The Charles N, Crittenton 
Co., 115 Fulton Street, New York. 














We will hold over | 


Tyler, Tex., and W. G. | 
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E guarantee to save you §0 per 

cent. of ordinary retail-ciga: 

prices, because we have cut loose from 
the jobbers, who have taken the product 
of our factory for years, and go direct to 
YOU with the same time-tested brands 
of cigars, selling them by the box, 
CHARGES PAID, at precisely factory 
wholesale prices, putting the profits of Job- 
ber, Salesman, and Retaile-—THREE 
PROFITS—IN YOUR POCKET. 


Our line is so very complete—cigars 
of all prices—to suit all tastes— that we abso- 
lutely guarantee to please you, besides SAV- 
ING ONE-HALF OF YOUR SMOKING 
EXPENSES— if not—if you are not in every w 
satisfied—we give you YOUR MONEY BACK 


cheerfully and willingly. Every cigar we make costing 
you over $3 per hundred is constructed of clear, pure 
imported Havana tobacco and under the best improved 
sanitary conditions. 


Boxes of 12 
Balmetto 4% in. Puritanos $0.90 
El Provost 44 in. Perfeetos 85 
La Medalla 444 In. Conehas 
El Premier 4% in. Perfeetos 
Mozart 416 In. Caprichas -70 2.50 
Fedora 44% in. Londres 60 2.00 


or for 75e. we will gladly send you an assortment of 

12 cigars, showing four varieties of 10c. and two-for-a- 

quarter values ; or for 50c. an an equal showing of high- 
grade 6c. and 0c. values. for our catalogue, 
* Rolled Reveries,” which Pah oh everything. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
**T consider your EL Provost equal to any 
2-for-a-,uarter cigar I can purchase here or 
elsewhere.” 5S. R. HERSEY. 


JOHN B. ROGERS & COMPANY, “The Pioneers” 
167 Jarvis St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


RHEUMATISM 


Through ihe Feet 


dy so successful 
External ABRs AeS fi oces eful ythnat 
VAL to anybody. 
a 

Tf 100,000 men a women, suffering with 
every kind of rheumatism, acute or chronic, 
have been cured by a harmless draft on the 
foot, isn’t it worth a trial? 

Send your name to the Magic Foot Draft 
Co. They have so much confidence in the 
merit of the drafts that they send them to 
every sufferer in the world they can hear of 
—without a cent in advance. You pay One 
Dollar when satisfied with the benefit you 
receive—otherwise you pay nothing—you 
decide. 

fi 


50 
$3.25 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 


70 
-70 








‘TRADE MARK 





The Drafts are worn on the soles of the 
feet because the entire circulatory and nery- 
ous systems are most easily reached through 
the extremely sensitive skin at this point ; 
but they cure rheumatism in every part of 
the body, to stay cured, by drawing the acid 
poisons out of the blood through the foot 
pores. Write to-day tothe Magic Foot Draft 
Co., R. U. 12, Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich.., 
for a pair of Drafts free on approval and 
valuable free booklet on rheumatism. 





If afflicted with | 
sore eyes use 


| Thompson’s Eye Water 


Readers of Taz Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The Works of 


Theodore 


Sagamore Edition, 
Printed 


from large, clear type, 


15 volumes, 


and substantially 
bound in cloth, with 


illustrations, and 
Ghe 


CRITIC 


for one year for only 


$6.00 





Roosevelt 


Ta oe TITLES 


Rough Riders 
_ American Ideals 
Administration and 
Civil Service 
rhe Wilderness 
Hunter 
Hunting the Grisly 
| Trips of a Ranch- 
| man 
Hunting Trips on 
the Prairie 
The Winning of the 
West (6 volumes) 
Naval War of 1812 


(2 volumes) 





O FORM a true estimate of President Roosevelt’s character one must read his 


writings: 


By devoting himself to high aims, and by sheer force of character, he 


has gained a place in history that is unique and truly glorious. His writings admirably 
illustrate the keenness and straightforward integrity of the man. His literary works alone 


would have brought him well-merited fame. 
originality, and make the best of reading. 


They are imbued with striking virility and 





eas is a necessity to any one who aims at culture or knowledge 
Che Critic wie; cae nos out 


of literary affairs. It is a satisfaction to all who care for 
bright reading, careful criticism, fine illustrations, and brilliant caricature. It is the 
leading literary magazine, and the chronicle of art, music, and the drama as well. 


Published monthly. 





Special Offer 


For $2 down and a dollar a 
month for six months (a 


total of $8), we will send the complete set of books 


together with the ‘Critic”’ 


ORDER in full payment. 


This is much less than the regular price. Many 
hundreds of sets of the books were sold through the 
bookstores during 1903 at full price. We make this 
remarkable discount simply to introduce our maga- 


zine, the “ Critic.” 


Guarantee If you find the books in any a zine, volumes to be your property 


way inferior to your ex- 


pectations, you may return them within five days 
at our expense, and we will refund your 
money. 


for one year. Or, if il L. D. 
you prefer, we will accept $6 CASH WITH 


Dec. 19. 


The 


Critic Co. 
27 W. 234 St, 
New York City: 
Enclosed find $2. 


Please send me 


name for the Critic for one 


year. I agree to pay further 
$1 a month for six months in 


‘payment for the books and maga- 


until fully paid for. 


JOHN, 
FISKE’S| 


Two Fiske Pamphlets 
will be Sent FRE 


The first contains portrait of Prof. Fiske 
and sketch of his life. 

The second contains reproductions of 
many of the historical engravings, 
portraits, fac-similes of manuscripts, 
rare maps, etc., with which this edition 
is handsomely illustrated. 


Send postal card to 


Houghton, Mifflin @ Co. 


85 Fifth Ave., New York : 4 Park St., Boston 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








ROOSEVELT’S WORKS 
15 volumes, and enter my 


| NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 123 Liberty St., N. Y. City 








Have you been called upon to speak on short 
notice? Do you require help in the prepa- 
ration of literary work? Do you seek facts 
or statistics which are difficult to obtain ? 
We prepare carefully 
SPEECHES SERMONS 
TOAS?ts LECTURES 
ESSAYS TREATISES, etc. 
Novels, Plays, and All Kinds of Manu- 
scripts Criticised, Revised, and Sold 
on Commission 
All Transactions Strictly Confidential 


The International Literary Bureau 


Established 1893 
Bible House New York City 











sy Mary Hanford Ford 


AGNER’S great opera, Parsifal, is of profound 
interest to music lovers. The heart and mystery 
of the Grail as well as the conflict and victory of 
Parsifal is revealed in Mrs. Ford’s wonderful pen 
picture. The work gives a historv of the Grail lit- 
erature, closing eloquently with Wagner’s wonder- 
ful production. No recent writer covers the ground 
so satisfactorily. 
Bound in Levant cloth, and Prepaid, $1.00, 


Stockham Pub. Co., 68 Dearborn St., Chicago 








Onto. Oberlin, Box T 
OBERLIN ‘ACADE MY. 71st Vear 

New (¢ lasses begin January 6th, 1904 
Seventeen instructors horoughl, equipped to prepare for 
any college or scientific school. New courses in History and 
Science. New gymnasium. Expenses reasonable. For cata- 
logue apply to JOHN FisHER PECK, Principal. 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. hed m, O. t ratt, Mer. 





How Paris Aas Itself 


A captivating picture of the merry spirit, the sparkle, the 
| color, the throb of the gayest of all cities. By F. Berxr- 
LEY SmitH. Profusely illustrated with photographs, 
| drawings by the author, and water color drawings by 
eminent French artists and caricaturists. 1zmo, Cloth, 
| 50, net; by mail, $1.65. 

“Itis a fascinating book which those who know Paris 
and those who have the pleasure of making its ¢ ocgeantenee 
in future store will alike abundantly enjoy.”—Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. 


| 
} 
| 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 











SEE THAT CLIP? 


pus NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to in. in thickness, 
oad can be used overand overagain, 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records. cards, ete. Avoid unsightly 
yinholes in attaching second letters, \ \ 
usiness cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices. etc. Put up in boxes of 100 
especiaily for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


























We can aid you to find a market for anything you write. 
MSS, SUCCESSFULLY PLACED, 
Origiolesd. Revised, Typewritten, 

Reference “i Edwin Markham, Margaret E. Sangster, 

and others. Established 1890. Send for leaflet L. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, **huw' voum: 


NEW YORK, 


IS THE BIBLE INFALLIBLE ? 


By Rev. J. T. Sunderland, and other Unitarian literature SENT 
FREE. Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 





ONE OF THOSE COINCIDENCES 
And Other Stories. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, and 
Others. There are tales of soldiers, singers, ghosts, 
and other ente rtajning subjects. Lilustrated, 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.00 

‘The reader cin safely pick out any tale at random 
and be certain of on intellectual feast.”—The stand- 
ard-Union, Broo 


Funk & W weet Company, Pubs., New York 


















Readers of Tus Lrrgrary Dicxsr are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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NOW READY IN BOOK FORM 


LETTERS “" SON 
is SELF-MADE FATHER 


HIS 
Charles Eustace Merriman’s Wise and Witty Answers to 


“LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO HIS SON” 


Price $1.25 


THESE REPLIES HAVE BEEN CALLED 
“THE CLIMAX OF AMERICAN HUMOR” 


Boston Transcript said: “ The stalwart, sparkling, crisp native humor of the replies has 
not been equalled in the field of humor.” 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.25 we will send you, postpaid, a copy of this beautiful 
cloth bound, gilt top, illustrated book (3900 pages), and 6 large stunning 
posters in red and black by Kulz. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE PUBLISHING CORPORATION *°° “gosrex’™ “ 











REDUCED TO 50c. 


Everybody’s New Census Atlas 
of the World 


Containing 93 pages of colored maps, showing every country and civil division 
on the face of the globe. The proposed route of the Nicaragua Canal, the 
Congo Free State, Rhodesia, and other South 
Together with historical, descriptive and statistical 
matter. Based on the latest available information, geographically illustrated with 
half-tone engravings of the world’s peoples. Special ready-reference lists, 
showing all places in the United States, together with the latest census returns. 
In all 244 pages. Size 10% x 14 inches. Cloth bound. 


REDUCED TO 50c.; BY MAIL 78c. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


farthest Northern explorations, 


African states are shown. 








ENTERTAINING BOOKS FOR WINTER READINC 
THE INSANE ROOT CAPTAIN JINKS, HERO 


A strange and fascinating story with a similar moftifto| It isa satirical novel on war and militarism in which 
that of Stevenson’s ‘‘ Dr. Jekyland Mr. Hyde,” and a | the parallel between savagery and soldiery is unerringly 
weird treatment resembling that of Bulwer’s ‘‘ Strange | drawn. By Ernest Crossy. 12mo, Cloth. 25 Draw- 
Story.” By Mrs. CampBeLt Pragp. 12mo, Cloth, | ings by Dan Bearp. Price, $1.50, Post-paid. 








Books by 
Herbert Spencer 








Data of Ethics 
Education, 78 eee 


Half leather bindings, library 
style, gilt top, boxed. $1.00 
per volume. 


Send for Complete Catalog of 
Holiday Books 


HURST @ CO., 
395-399 Broadway, - New York 


















Price, $1.50, Post-paid. 


*** The Insane Root’ isa highly ingenious story, which 
you can not lay down until you have read it through, 
and it is animated by exceptionally high ideals of true 
manhood and womanhood.”—Chieago Record-Herald. 


NATHAN HALE 


Anew and graphic narrative of the events in Hale’s life, | 
leading up to his sacrifice and death, and also a study of his | 
Photo- | 


character, and a comparison of Hale and Andre. 
gravure frontispiece and 13 full-page half-tone illustra- 
tions, including drawings by W. R. Leicn. By Wit- 
LIAM ORDWAY ParTRipGE, Sculptor. 
by Georcr Cary EcGieston. 12mo, Cloth, Deckle 
Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $1.00, Post-paid. 

“The book isa timely and valuable contribution to 
the truly vital thought of the age.”—The Arena, New York 


fia see 
With foreword | pare abe, 


‘The best bit of satire that has seen the light for 
years.”’—Phil. Item. 


Ghe PRINCESS CYNTHIA 
A stirring tale of love and military adventure ina myth- 
ical kingdom of the Old World. By Marcuerite Bry- 
ANT. 12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.20, Post-paid. 
“The story is told inacharming manner. It hasa 
suggestion of Shakespearian comedy.” — The Portland 
Evening Express. 


Ghe BLACK CAT CLUB 

Studies of darkey society, presenting captivating bits of 
stories of ghosts, hoodoos, ’possum 

hunts, love-making, slavery, etc. By J. D. CorRoTHERS, 

12mo, Cloth. Sil onsite Etvetations by J. K. Bryans. 

$1.00, Post-paid. 

i - There is a laugh on every page.’’—Louisville Courier- 

ournal. 





FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 


sa ~ New York 






TOLSTOY AND 
His MESSAGE 


ERNEST H. CROSBY 





i Wey little volume gives an intimate view 
of the personality, character, and dra- 
matic events in the life of the distinguished 
Russian writer and reformer, and clearly sets 
forth all of Tolstoy’s ethical, social, and relig- 
ious beliefs, accompanying this exposition 
by a concise interpretation of the great 
teacher’s philosophy of life. 


Boston Herald: “It throws a charming light on 
Tolstoy’s personality.” 

Pittsburg Dispatch: “The struggle of a great 
soul to solve the meaning of life—that is the inspir- 
ing theme of Mr. Crosby’s biography of Tolstoy.” 

Philadelphia Inquirer: “It is brief and to the 
point, and will give to many a comprehension of 
the man and his philosophy which they cannot else- 
where obtain in so small compass.”’ 

Washington Post: “This short essay should be 
of inestimable value to those who have never had 
the opportunity to read the writings of this incom- 
parable man.” 

Pittsburg Gazette: “It is a fervent and forcibly 
written book, cogent and interesting.” 

Philadelphia Item: “A convincing and neces- 
sary synopsis of this much misunderstood man’s 
purpose.”’ 

Religious Telescope, Dayton, O.: ‘“*He does not 
merely explain the social and religious views of the 
Russian teacher, but he illustrates them from his 
own experience, and contends masterfully for their 
adoption.” 

Morning Star, Boston: **It isa biography which 
is freely interspersed with many personal incidents 
and illustrations which lead up to astudy of Tol- 
stoyan philosophy.” 

St. Paul Dispatch: “The students of Tolstoy 
will find much in this bright, vigorous little book 
to commend and think upon.” 


Small i:2mo, Cloth, 93 Pages 50 Cents net 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 


























BY-WAYS OF LITERATURE. fiero? cscs: 
by Davip H. WHEELER, DD., LLD. Cloth, $1.00 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Funk & Wagnallis Company, New York 














CHARMING INDIAN LEGENDS 


and stories of animals and the woods in “ Kuloskap 
Send for handsome illustrated circular. 


the Master.” 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 








FOR CHRISTMAS 


Stories in Rhyme for Holiday Time 
By EDWARD JEWITT WHEELER 
A holiday book of verse for young folks. 
‘* Merry and wholesome.” — The A tlantic Monthly. 
With 29 illustrations by Walter Satterlee. 
4to, illuminated cover, $1.00, postpaid. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 











Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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@Reading Ad Sense every month, 
and re-reading Brain Ore occasionally, 
grow wisdom and persistence. 

@ Ad Sense is the money maker's 
monthly magazine, which interests gen- 
eral advertisers and all classes of good 
business people in many countries. One 
dollar a year. 

@ Brain Ore is Earl M. Pratt's “Paul 
Point” report on advertising. 25 cents. 
@ We send you Ad Sense for a year 
and a copy of the Brain Ore book for 
one dollar; or a sample copy of Ad 
Sense and a copy of Brain Ore for 
25 cents. No free copies. 


@ For sale by newsdealers everywhere. 


The Ad Sense Company 


272 Marquette Building, Chicago 











HOW TO PRESERVE 


a comprehensive, reliable, up-to-date 


History of Our Own Day 


Week by week THE LITERARY DIGEsT 
_—— a comprehensive record of current 

istory in topics of public interest, politics, 
literature, drama, art, science, and religion. 
This can be conveniently preserved and made 
valuable for future reference by securing 


Bound Volumes of the Literary Digest 


Transforming your file into a handsome library volume 


Many subscribers for THe LirErAry DiGest pre- 
serve their copies and have them neatly bound into a 
compact quarto volume. We supply the cloth covers 
for your binder’s use or we will bind your file if you 
will send it to us. 

Cloth Covers (for binder’s use), 50c. per 
volume. V«lumes Bound By Us, $1.00. 
(Carriage prepaid one way) 


Or by using the 


LITERARY DIGEST Self-Binder 


Handsome, Convenient, Inexpensive 

It will hold an entire volume of THE LITERARY 
Dicgst. It is finished in black with ornamental de- 
sign. The cover bears the title, “‘ Toe Lirrrary Di- 
GEsT,”’ stamped in gold. The binder is exceedingly 
durable, and is easily manipulated It preserves a file 
of Tue Literary Dicesr in easily accessible form. 

Price 75 cents, postpaid 


Hon. Henry T. Rainey, U. S. Representative, 
says: “‘ I have read THe LITERARY DiGest for many 
years and keep in my library a complete file of the 
same. I think I have every copy of THe Literary 
Dicgst you have ever published except two or three 
Your semi-annual indexes are invaluable. Tue Lirer- 
Ary Dicest is the only publication I attempt to keep. 
It is printed in convenient form and does not take up 
too much space on the shelves of a library For a 
busy man, I know of no publication so valuable as 
this. Ifa man read nothing else, he could keep well 
posted on current events, and could keep fairly well up 
with the best thought of the world.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














Archibald Malmaison 


e story has been pronounced the best of all the 
author’s productions. By JuL1AN HAWTHORNE. 
_— cloth. jllustrations by F. A. Carter. Price, 

1.25. 
“A weird story of marked individuality, dramatic 
and intensely exciting.” —Herald, Cleveland. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs, NEW YORK 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 















MARK TWAIN’S 


6 Vols—-F UNNIEST BOOKS—6 Vols. 





Tom Sawyer 
Innocents Abroad=—Vol. 7 
Innocents Abroad—Vol. 2 
Pudd nhead Wilson 
Roughing it—Vol 1. 
Roughing It—Vol. 2. 


SIX BEAUTIFULLY BOUND BOOKS 


With I/lustrations by E. W. Kemble, Peter 
Newell, B. West Clinedinst, J. 6. Brown 









Of all the books of the great humorist these are ones that have made 
his name a household world wherever the English language is spoken, 


THEIR FUN IS IMMORTAL— WORTH READING TWICE 


This is the first time that these volumes have been put within the reach of 
any but the rich, and published in a uniform low-priced set. 


EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD THEM 


OUR OFFE —We will send you the entire set of 6 vol- 


umes, charges prepaid, on receipt of 
$1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back 
at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us 
$1.00 every month for 11 months. In order to keep you in touch with us 
during these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will 
enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for 
either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. In writing, state 
which periodical you want. 















HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. CITY 








The Springfield Republican: It is a clear and well-ordered compendium of what has been heretofore a 
scattered and voluminous literature on the subject of communistic experiments in America. . . . It is a serious and 
important work, 


History of Socialism in the United States 


A complete account of the origin, development, and present status of socialistic move- 
ments throughout the United States, indispensable to an intelligent appreciation of socialism 
as it exists in this country. By Morris HILLQUIT. 

Cincinnati Commercial Tribune : Every position The Watchman, Boston: It is exceedingly timely 
taken has behind it the authority of facts and figures. and valuable. 

The Philadelphia Item: It is a work of extensive | The Washington Evening Star: An intelligent 
scope and sociological as well as historical value. and well-written record of a popular movement, 


12mo, Cloth, 371 Pages, $1.50 Net. By Mail, $1.67 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 























Readers of Taz Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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FIFTY-TWO CHRISTMAS GIFTS IN ONE 


N the gift of a single subscription for this popular weekly magazine LITERARY Dicest subscribers can bestow upon 
their friends delightful weekly reminders of their regard for a whole. year besides untold hours of entertaining 
reading sure to be enjoyed by every intelligent man and woman. So many of our subscribers are availing 

themselves of this substantial and enduring present that 
WITHIN REACH OF ALL swe have arranged (as described below) a convenient way APPROPRIATE TO ALL 
OF INTEREST TO ALL of making this presentation, and a chaste certificate for APPRECIATED BY ALL 


all who thus receive the remembrance. 


Give Your Friend a Christmas Present of a Year’s Subscription For 


THe LITERARY DIGEST 


Over one hundred thousand business and professional men and alert women subscribe for THE LITERARY DIGEsT and eagerly welcome 
its weekly visits. These subscribers, to whom this announcement is addressed, need no explanation of the many features which have given 


Tue Lirerary DiGEst its present great and constantly growing popularity, but the following appreciative words from typical subscribers 
will prove interesting : 


JUSTIN McCARTHY, the Famous Historian EDMUND C. STEDMAN, Poet, Banker, Critic 


“It is original, thoroughly practical, especially qualified to be a “Ingthis, my country home, it is the one weekly that can not be spared. I 
valuable instructor to all who are occupied in the busy andexact- | rely upon it for my sure and quick knowledge of current, scientific, literary, 
ing life of the present day.” : | and political movements . . . the best edited journal of its kind.” 





We will send to each person who receives ‘‘ The Literary Digest”’ as a Holiday Gift, a tasteful certificate, 
with your name as giver. This mark of your remembrance will be a pleasant messenger for the gift 


WHAT SUBSCRIBERS ARE SAYING ABOUT THE LITERARY DIGEST 


It is the favorite of those of all beliefs, politics, and nationalities | Its great diversity of subjects in topics of the day, literature, art, 
because it reflects, without prejudice, thought and action in all | politics, science, the drama, religion, etc., make it a weekly maga- 
creeds, schools of thought, and nations. | zine of universal interest. 


MAJOR-GENERAL J. C. BRECKINRIDGE, Washington: W.H. P. FAUNCE, President Brown University ; 
** No other paper gives the weekly status of everything from religion to politics “THE LiTERARY DiGes7 has become simply indispensable to my keeping abreast 
more fully and intelligently than yours.” of a thought and action. I do not know of any other publication that 
can take its place. 
EDWIN MARKHAM, the Poet: Pp x 
**T can not afford to miss any numbers of Tue Lirerary Dicest, as it is one of Bishop F. D. HUNTINGTON (F votestant Episcopal) : 
the two or three most valuable journals that come to my desk.”’ — eins ae gpd DiGcest vee its dignity oe purity, and panne never to fall below 
a _ a high standard, as respects the manner and style of the articles.” 
REAR-ADMIRAL FRANCIS J. HIGGINSON, United States Navy: . — eee oer ee 
**T read Tue Literary Dicegsrt with a great deal of interest and satisfaction.” —_ a een J. tases etsy ; 1g a ardent apr ryt. 
consider Tue LiTERARY DiGEst a model of its kind, admirably edited. Just 
U. S. Senator WILLIAM P. FRYE: the periodical for the busy man who wishes to keep abreast of the times.” 
Lai <5 + e ” 
It affords immense assistance to the scholars of the country. JUDGE ADDISON BROWN, New York: 
Hon. EDWARD HOOS, Ex-Mayor of Jersey City: 


“T find THe Literary Dicest the most interesting and valuable of all the 
** It is the best and most unbiased journal published.” weekly reviews for its compact, broad, and impartial presentation of the most 


i t ject: ent t Ms 
Hon. S. W. MCCALL, U. S. Representative: pga Ramen bene : pus 
“Tue Literary Dicest is unsurpas ed by any other publication of its kind.” a anager : yy se iS Oberlin College: 
al that just fills t i 
FRANK H. RUSCOE, Ruscor School of Commerce, New York: now of no periodical that just fills the place it does. Appealing to sucha 


variety of tastes, and giving in such condensed form the pith of what is going on in 
**If I should decide to cut off every other publication, even including the daily | the world.” 


papers, I should still send you your three dollars for Tuz Lirerary DiGgst.” CHARLES J. TOWNE, Broker, New York: 
. ° yf : 


JUDGE A. H. DAILEY, Brooklyn: ‘*T can not too strongly state my opinion of the very great ability with which THE 
‘“ : = : : Rar Ae ” Literary Dicest is edited, and of its usefulness, particularly to the busy man of 
Tus Lireane Dicesr saves me time, brain fag, and my eyes have more rest. affairs who wishes to keep fairly well in touch with ‘the events of daily history and 
Rev. E. P. POWELL, in Unity, Chicago: the recorded thinking of the time.” 
a Tue nme map 4 — mow nnn necessity to those who would keep in | FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY, Author, New York: 
line with progress of thought and achievement. _ (Renewing subscription after allowing it to elapse). ‘‘ I am positively behind the 
MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP JOHN R. KEANE, Dubuque, Ta, = for ag hag Spann aber y DiceEst, and my family is not being properly 
** A busy man needs some such condensation of the world’s thinking and doing, ein ie - 
” 


and the DicEst suits me very well. Mrs. HARRIET E. MONROE, Author and Lecturer, Washington: 























“ To H , 
WILLIS J. ABBOTT, Editor of “ The Pilgrim,” Battle Creek, Mich. : Tue Literary Dicsst has become a necessity to me.” 

‘There is no publication, weekly or monthly, that interests me so much or is so ELIZA BETH STETSON, Ashbourne, Pa. . ‘ 7 : 
helpful as THe Literary Dicest. I find it the most useful publication that ‘Its road and high tone, the wide range of subjects covered by its discussions, 
comes to my home.” and the freshness of their treatment, combined with its conciseness, render it invalu- 

able to the busy woman.” 
Hon. James K. Jones Cut out this Christmas Gift Order, Slip into an Envelope, and Mail with Remittanc Hall Caine 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FAMOUS ENGLISH NOVELIST 

“T find it very valuable, enabling HOLIDAY GIFT ORDER FORM FOR THE LITERARY DICEST “A non-partisan, unprejudiced 
me to keep up with the current Funk & WAGNALLS Company, Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. presentation of the thought of the 
events without interfering with a mene an . desire to present annual subscriptions for THE LITERARY DI- world.” 
large amount of detail work.” GEST to the following persons, and enclose herewith $............ 
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